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PRESIDENT  FOR  1956... 


The  fourth  of  twenty  of  its  presidents  to  come  from  the  great  midconti¬ 
nent  metropolis  of  Chicago,  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  has  been  chosen  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  in  its  twenty-second  year.  The  shade  more 
than  a  half  century  since  Bill  Watkins  was  born  in  Chicago  has  witnessed 
an  extraordinary  career  in  civic  life,  in  military  service,  in  business  oper¬ 
ation  and  in  professional  pursuit. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  given  his  elementary  education  by  the  famed  Chicago 
Latin  School.  Subsequently  he  graduated  from  the  Hotchkiss  School  at  Lake¬ 
ville,  Connecticut,  and  went  on  to  complete  his  education  by  graduation 
from  Yale  University  where  in  1927  he  was  awarded  a  Ph.B.  degree.  At 
Yale  Mr.  Watkins  was  a  member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi. 

Entering  the  real  estate  business  immediately  upon  his  graduation.  Bill 
Watkins  spent  a  year  with  the  North  Shore  linn  of  Smart  &  Golee  as  a 
property  manager.  In  1928  he  joined  the  staff  of  Ross  &  Browne  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  renting  broker  which  post  he  occupied  until  mid  1929.  At  that  time 
Bill  became  associated  with  Sudler  &  Co.  in  charge  of  their  property  man¬ 
agement  department.  With  the  exception  of  the  periods  spent  in  military 
service  he  has  held  this  post  ever  since.  In  1945  he  was  admitted  to  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  hrm. 

Bill  can  look  back  on  distinguished  military  service.  In  September  1942 
as  a  volunteer  he  was  commissioned  a  Lt.  (J.G.)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
at  the  officers  training  school  which  was  located  in  Abbott  Hall  in  Chicago. 
He  served  as  Commanding  Officer  U.S.S.  L.C.I.  (L)  224  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  during  which  duty  he  was  assigned  to  the  Seventh  Amphib¬ 
ious  Force,  Seventh  Fleet,  operating  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  around  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain.  Subsequent  to  this  combat  service  he 
later  served  for  one  year  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Commissioning  Detail, 
Pendleton  Shipyard,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  was  there  until  he  was 
released  to  inactive  duty  in  August  of  1945  with  the  rank  of  Lt.  Commander. 

Like  all  previous  presidents  of  the  Institute,  Bill  has  had  an  active  career— 
both  in  its  affairs  and  in  the  affairs  of  his  chosen  trade  and  profession.  He 
has  served  in  many  capacities  with  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  among 
which  was  the  chairmanship  of  its  Renting  and  Management  Division.  I'o- 
gether  with  past  president  Kendall  Cady  he  organized  the  Cook  County  Fair 
Rent  Committee  which  was  extremely  active  during  the  days  of  rent  control. 
He  served  as  this  committee's  chairman.  In  Institute  affairs  Mr.  Watkins 
has  held  many  responsible  posts  including  regional  vice  president,  chairman 
of  the  Admissions  Committee,  chairman  of  the  Budget  and  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Bill’s  personal  family  life  began  with  his  marriage  to  Virginia  Clai¬ 
borne  Orr  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  December  17,  1927.  This  marriage  was 
blessed  with  two  children,  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Jr.,  currently  a  1st  Lt.  in 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Air  Force,  who  has  in  turn  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watkins  with  a  grandchild.  Bill  and  Mrs.  Watkins  also  have  a  daughter 
Claiborne  Watkins  now  twenty  years  old  who  is  a  Junior  at  Smith  College. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PLEDGE 
OF  THE  CERTIFIED  ^  PROPERTY  MANAGER  \ 


T 


9  llerebp  iKpsielf  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  > 

declarations,  and  regulations  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


i  ^lebge  in  particular  to  place  honesty  and  thorough  work  above 

all  else  in  my  administration  of  real  property;  to  advance  myself  constantly 
in  knowledge  and  ability  through  the  study  of  literature  on  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  the  instruction  of  eminent  teachers,  the  interchange  of  experiences 
with  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers,  and  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Institute  whenever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers; 
and  to  give  my  services  freely  to  the  Institute  as  required  or  desired. 


( 


I 


I 


illoreobfr,  9  $lebse  iHptlelt  to  shun  unwarranted  personal  publicity  and  i 
dishonest  money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render  complete,  f 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  regardless  of  mone¬ 
tary  consideration;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill  for  the  properties  J 
under  my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and  ■ 
maintain  the  value  of  such  properties;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net  ' 
return  to  the  owners  of  properties  entrusted  to  my  management;  and  to  give 
devoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tenants  of  these  properties.  ' 


Jf rnallp,  9  $lebse  iWpjJelf  to  cooperate  in  advancing  and  extending,  by  ^ 
every  lawful  means  within  my  power,  the  influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management.  ^ 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT  ' 


OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


A  lease  signed  last  summer  for  6,600  square  feet  of  space  set  up  as  a 
complete  shop  for  garment  manufacturing  marked  a  bold  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  leasing  in  the  industrial  field.  The  idea  is  “package'’  plants, 
tailor-made  to  suit  each  new  tenant’s  needs  and  leased  on  a  monthly 
rental  basis  which  includes  all  costs. 


HERE’S  A  NEW  IDEA  FOR 
HARD-TO-RENT  INDUSTRIAL  SPACE 


bj>  Bernard  J.  Garber 

The  APPEAL  of  the  plan  of  the  Paterson 
Garment  Center,  in  which  the  tenant- 
manufacturer  is  not  involved  in  financing 
and  does  not  have  capital  tied  up  in  equip¬ 
ment,  has  created  widespread  interest.  The 
first  leases  have  been  signed,  others  are  in 
the  making. 

The  Paterson  Garment  Center  actually 
began  to  take  form  in  1951,  though  the  idea 
was  not  fully  developed  until  early  1955, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  story  goes  back  to 
1944,  when  we  took  over  the  Left  Building 
in  the  heart  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  These 
units  consist  of  approximately  180,000 
square  feet  of  rental  area  or  left  space  in 
mills  of  which  the  earliest  dates  back  to 
1865,  the  newest  to  1907.  Of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  the  old  mill-type  buildings  average 
three  to  four  stories. 

The  mills  were  100  per  cent  rented  when 
we  took  over  in  January  1944,  but  the  rent 
roll  was  averaging  only  about  20  to  25  cents 
a  square  foot.  Expenses  were  in  line,  but 

An  industrial  realtor,  Mr.  Garber  heads  Bernard 
J.  Garber  Associates  of  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  the  originator  of  the  package  plant  formula  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article. 


during  the  war  years  prices  were  rising.  The 
buildings  had  three  250-hp  Smith  boilers, 
coal-fired  by  hand.  The  maintenance  crew 
consisted  of  three  firemen,  two  maintenance 
men,  an  elevator  operator  and  a  superin¬ 
tendent. 

During  the  next  seven  years  under  our 
management,  the  buildings  were  put  in 
fairly  good  condition;  the  income  was  very 
good  and  the  return  was  excellent.  The 
buildings  were  fully  rented,  mainly  to  tex¬ 
tile  weavers.  Of  the  25  tenants,  four  were 
needle  trade  tenants,  using  about  24,000 
square  feet. 

We  withdrew  from  the  management  in 
1951,  and  returned  to  it  in  1954.  We  found 
vacancies  of  15  per  cent  and  the  buildings 
deteriorated  to  a  condition  as  bad  or  worse 
than  when  we  had  first  taken  over  ten  years 
before.  There  were  some  improvements, 
however,  two  of  the  hand- fired  boilers  hav¬ 
ing  been  converted  to  oil,  and  an  ADT  sys¬ 
tem  installed  throughout. 

General  maintenance  of  the  buildings 
was  not  good;  steam  lines,  valves,  water 
lines  were  in  poor  condition,  and  super¬ 
vision  was  inadequate.  There  was  unneces¬ 
sary  maintenance  overtime,  and  no  accurate 
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records  were  kept  of  steam  and  power  sales 
to  tenants.  Income  was  down,  costs  were  up, 
and  the  operation  showed  neglect  and  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  new  supervision  and  new  ideas. 

The  business  situation  in  Paterson  itself 
was  not  particularly  good,  and  the  textile 
industry  had  been  hard  hit.  Our  buildings 
were  not  the  only  ones  with  vacancies  as 
the  industry  moved  out  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  To  counterbalance  this,  however, 
there  was  a  trend  of  garment  manufacturers 
moving  out  of  New  York  City,  but  wanting 
to  stay  near  their  market  area.  Our  general 
problem  was  to  make  our  space  attractive 
to  them. 

IS  FURNISHED”  INDUSTRIAL  SPACE 
EASIER  TO  RENT? 

The  first  blow  we  had  was  the  bankruptcy 
of  one  of  our  tenants,  a  ladies’  coat  manu¬ 
facturer  who  had  occupied  about  15,000 
square  feet.  All  his  machinery  was  to  be  sold 
at  auction  by  the  government.  At  this  point 
it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  renting  the  space  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  machinery  were  still  there.  To 
set  up  a  similar  plant  would  cost  at  least 
$15,000,  so  we  set  a  maximum  purchase 
price  of  $6,500  for  his  machinery. 

We  got  the  plant  for  $6,300,  bidding 
against  machinists  who  would  have  ripped 
out  the  equipment,  leaving  us  with  a  less 
than  prime  empty  space  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  oldest  building.  We  did  not  have  to 
advertise  the  plant  for  sale,  as  the  former 
owner  came  to  us  requesting  the  right  to 
buy  the  plant  back.  We  agreed  to  mutually 
advantageous  terms,  with  a  downpayment 
of  $1,500.  As  it  turned  out,  that  $1,500  was 
all  we  realized;  the  former  owner  never 
turned  a  wheel,  and  we  were  back  where  we 
started. 

In  talking  with  other  landlords,  we  found 
we  were  not  alone  in  this  situation.  Here 


was  a  tough  problem  calling  for  hard  anal-  I 
ysis  and  a  new  approach.  Our  buildings  1 
were  not  new,  and  the  competition  of  newer  j 
buildings  was  increasingly  difficult  to  meet.  - 
Prospective  tenants  were  few,  as  the  initial 
cost  of  setting  up  a  plant  was  prohibitive,  < 
What  could  we  offer  that  was  new?  What  ! 
kind  of  a  set-up  would  appeal  to  a  prospec  ¬ 
tive  garment  manufacturer? 

THE  PACKAGE  IDEA  DEVELOPS 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  first  experience,  | 

I  was  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  our  1 
basic  idea  of  buying  plants  and  equipment  ^ 
to  be  sold  on  a  conditional  sales  contract.  I 
How  about  buying  up  the  equipment  of 
bankrupt  plants,  moving  it  to  our  buildings 
and  finding  purchasers  to  buy  the  set-up 
plant  on  good  terms?  An  investment  of  a  | 
few  thousand  dollars  on  our  part  to  get 
space  rented  was  well  worth  while,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  total  loss  of  long-term  empty  space, 
since  the  old  methods  of  renting  were  not  ! 
bringing  results.  1 

So  we  decided  to  advertise  plants  for  sale 
on  a  finance  plan.  Our  ads  were  placed 
twice  a  week  in  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  a 
trade  paper.  Knowing  we  would  need  addi-  j 
tional  means  of  reaching  our  potential  mar-  ^ 
ket,  we  decided  to  prepare  a  brochure  to  ? 
supplement  our  advertisements,  which  were  * 
not  bringing  results.  i 

As  we  worked  on  the  brochure  with  the  | 
printer,  our  ideas  clarified,  and  one  single  • 
idea  kept  coming  back— what  is  the  manu-  ’ 
facturer’s  basic  problem?  As  we  saw  it,  his 
problem  was  money— money  tied  up  in 
equipment.  His  basic  need  was  to  have  space  1 
to  work  from;  his  operation  was  manufac-  | 
turing,  not  finance.  But  under  the  tradi-  1 
tional  pattern  his  capital  had  to  be  split  to 
cover  many  costs— space,  processing,  ma-  ( 
chines,  maintenance,  insurance,  power.  I 
Why  not  set  up  a  “package”  plant  to  give 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Center  Needle  Trade  Location 

u  Part  of  bulldinK  now  oc- 
I  copied  by  needle  trade.  Sult- 
(  able  larKe-amall  mfr. -Jobber. 
-  will  aet  up  plants  for  rirht 
k  party  on  a  lease-sale  basis. 
'<  Terms  arranpred.  Bernard  J. 
t  Garber,  46  Beeeh  8t.,  Pater- 
f  son,  N.  J.  Sherwood  2-0060. 


Monthly  Rental 

COMPLETE  GARMENT  PLANTS 

.4ny  size,  type,  prire,  on  our 
financed  purchase  plan. 

Paterson  Garment  Center 

46  Beech  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Garber  Sherwood  2-0060 

2  - - - 

THIS  IS  IT ! 

THE  GEM  OF  PATERSON 

Completely  equipped  ladies’ 
coat  or  suit  plant,  16,000  sq. 
ft,;  72-241-12’s,  23  specials, 

21  pressers,  200  ft.  cuttinK 
tables  and  equipment,  of¬ 
fice  furniture.  Immediate 
occupancy.  Terms  on  pur¬ 
chase.  Will  divide  or  con¬ 
vert  to  other  garment 
usage. 

A  SE1.KCT  SPECIAL 
OF  THE 

Paterson  Garment  Center 

46  Beech  St.,  I’aterson,  N,  J, 

Mr.  Garber, 

SHerwood  2-0060 

_ 3 

4  p"  '  .  .. 

No  Investment 

MONTHLY  RENTAL 

with  Option  to  Buy 

COMPLETE  GARMENT  PLANTS 

Now  set  up,  or  we  will  set  up 
plants  of  any  size  for  every 
type  of  production.  Send  for 
brochure. 

Paterson  Garment  Center 

46  Beech  St.,  Paterson  N.  J. 
Mr.  Garber,  SHerwood  2-0060 


NOW  AVAIUBLE 

FOR  RENT 

Complete  Top  Cutting  Plant 
SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Paterson  Garment  Center 

46  Beech  St.,  Paterson.  N.  J. 
Mr.  Garber,  SHerwood  2-0060 


ADS  THAT  LAUNCHKD  A  NEW  IDEA! 

These  inserts  in  the  classified  columns  of  a  garment 
trade  daily  paper  introduced  the  Paterson  Garment 
Center  to  the  industry.  No.  2— the  “Monthly 
Rental”  insert— proved  to  be  an  effective  approach. 
No.  4  sharpens  this  approach  even  more. 


him  just  what  he  wanted,  with  one  fixed 
charge  each  month? 

We  could  lay  out  the  manufacturer’s 
plant  for  him,  according  to  his  needs;  we 
could  finance  him  and  give  him  insurance 
coverage.  What  would  his  reaction  be  if  he 
didn’t  have  to  buy  a  plant,  but  could  rent 
one,  exactly  suited  to  his  operation?  To  find 
out,  we  asked  some  of  our  garment  tenants 
how  the  proposition  would  have  sounded  to 
them  when  they  were  starting  out.  Their 
reaction  was  unanimous— it  would  have 
been  wonderful. 

WE  SELL  LOCATION  AND  A  NEW  IDEA 

We  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the 
property  to  Paterson  Garment  Center, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  letting  prospects 
know  there  were  other  garment  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  buildings.  Not  only  did  we 
have  to  sell  space,  but  the  idea  of  coming  to 
Paterson  as  well. 

So  our  brochure  had  a  two  fold  .selling 
job  to  do— first  the  location,  and  second  a 
new  idea.  Keynoting  our  message  on  Pater¬ 
son  was  the  phrase,  “All  the  advantages  of 
the  metroptilitan  market  plus  lower  taxes 
and  costs.”  This  was  spelled  out  with  sup¬ 
porting  facts.  Nine  clear-cut  statements  out¬ 
lined  our  idea  of  package  plants:  “  ( i)  Clear, 
bright  floor  space;  (2)  experienced  layout 
to  suit  your  needs;  (3)  complete  insurance 
coverage;  (4)  no  lost  time  in  setting  up; 
(5)  new  plant  is  set  while  you  continue  to 
operate  where  you  are;  (6)  no  (inancing,  we 
do  it;  (7)  no  capital  tied  up  in  ecpiipment; 
(8)  you  pay  only  the  monthly  rental;  (9) 
you  are  free  to  concentrate  on  what  you 
know  best— manufacturing.”  On  a  third 
page  we  elaborate  on  the  theme,  with  more 
details  of  the  operation. 

When  the  brochure  was  ready,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  change  our  type  of  advertising.  We 
started  concentrating  on  the  idea  of 
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monthly  rentals,  soft-pedaling  the  finance- 
purchase  plan.  The  first  day,  three  phone 
calls  came  in;  the  next  day,  two  more.  By 
the  end  of  the  week  there  were  ten  inquiries 
and  four  people  came  out  to  look  at  the 
plant.  In  subsequent  weeks,  the  response 
was  tremendous,  with  inquiries  coming 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  even 
from  Puerto  Rico,  which  certainly  indicates 
a  dramatic  switch  in  the  trend. 

OFF  TO  A  GOOD  START 

Within  a  few  months,  our  first  lease  was 
signed  for  6,600  square  feet  set  up  as  a 
complete  shop,  including  20  regular  sewing 
machines,  7  special  purpose  machines,  5 
pressing  machines,  plus  steam,  cutting  ta¬ 
bles  and  office  equipment.  Investigation 
showed  that  we  were  low  on  our  original 
estimate  of  $5,ooo-$6,ooo;  minimum  cost 
would  have  been  around  $7,500,  and  the 
final  actual  cost  was  $8,500.  A  price  of  $9,500 
was  set  on  an  option  to  purchase  at  any  time 
during  the  first  year,  based  on  a  5  per  cent 
consultant’s  fee  and  5  per  cent  interest  on 
capital  investment. 


Since  our  prime  purpose  was  to  rent 
space,  we  made  an  attractive  deal.  The  ten 
ant’s  sole  cost  is  a  monthly  rental  of  $555,  | 
which  includes:  space,  $220;  power,  $50; 
steam,  $50;  machinery  inspection  charge, 
$5;  insurance  on  machinery,  $30;  machinen  j 
rental,  $200.  If  the  tenant  takes  up  his  op  | 
tion  to  purchase  during  the  first  year  of  the ' 
five-year  lease,  he  will  get  a  credit  of  $200 ) 
a  month  on  the  purchase  price  of  $9,500, 
and  will  pay  us  only  for  power,  steam  and  } 
space  rental.  \ 

This  operation  is  particularly  adapted  to  | 
the  garment  industry,  which  has  a  flexible 
type  of  plant.  We  can  easily  and  quickly  i 
switch  the  size  of  a  plant  from  3,000  square 
feet  to  10,000  square  feet,  and  moving  parti- 1 
tions  or  machinery  is  simpler  than  in  some  ^ 
other  kinds  of  manufacturing.  Of  course,  we  | 
have  had  to  become  experts  in  the  garment  > 
industry  and  its  needs  in  order  to  operate 
effectively  as  plant  architects. 

So  we  have  achieved  our  purpose  in  less 
than  a  year.  With  a  growing  list  of  inquiries  | 
a  new  problem  arises.  Shall  we  acquire  more  ! 
space  in  which  to  set  up  more  plants?  | 


The  American  public  is  accustomed  to  move  once  every  4  years,  and 
this  average  applies  to  cooperatives  as  well  as  to  other  forms  of  hous- 
I  .  mg.  The  realtor-manager  can  expect  that  75  to  50  per  cent  of  his 

I  co-op  memberships  will  turn  to  him  year  after  year  for  help  in  finding 

a  re-sale  buyer.  This  ready-made  source  of  listings  is  fust  one  of  the 
fruitful  aspects  of  the  development  of  cooperative  housing. 


CO-OPS:  A  ‘NATURAL’  FOR  CPM’S 

bjy  William  S.  Everett,  CPM 


Cooperative  housing  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  To  some  it 
means  joining  with  others  in  buying  a  piece 
of  raw  land,  the  group  uniting  in  selecting 
a  contractor  to  build  a  series  of  houses,  one 
for  each  member  of  the  group. 

To  others,  cooperative  housing  means  a 
do-it-yourself  project  in  which  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  assists  the  others  in  build¬ 
ing  a  home,  and  in  turn  is  helped  by  the 
manual  labor  of  his  neighbors  in  building 
his  own  house. 

Cooperative  housing  also  means  a  group 
desiring  housing  and  uniting  in  the  choice 
of  an  architect  and  builder  to  construct  a 
multi-unit  building,  which  upon  comple¬ 
tion  will  be  operated  in  accordance  with 
policies  established  by  the  group.  Again,  co¬ 
operative  housing  is  the  term  applied  to 
apartment  buildings,  whether  new  or  old, 
where  ownership  is  vested  in  those  who  live 
in  the  building  and  who  share  the  costs 
of  operation. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  in 
setting  up  its  financing  plan  called  Section 
213,  refers  to  the  first  two  groups  as  sales- 

WiLLiAM  Everett  is  vice  president  of  Browne  if 
Storch,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  He  has  been  active  in 
co-op  sales  and  management  for  the  past  28  years. 


type  cooperatives  and  the  latter  two  groups 
as  management-type  cooperatives. 

Sales-type  projects  have  definite  appeal 
for  the  contractor-builder,  and  occasionally 
have  provided  worth-while  opportunities 
for  realtors,  who  locate  suitable  large  tracts 
of  land  and  sell  them  to  such  groups.  .Some¬ 
times  years  later,  this  initial  service  will 
bring  back  members  of  the  group  who  wish 
to  resell  these  homes.  However,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sustained  business  and  continued 
operation  for  the  realtor  are  extremely 
limited  in  this  type  of  project. 

Management-type  cooperative  homes, 
however,  present  quite  a  different  picture. 
These  take  various  forms— apartment  build¬ 
ings,  row  houses,  garden-court  individual 
homes.  In  each  case,  there  are  certain 
phases  of  operation  in  common,  such  as 
common  roofs,  stairways,  garden  grounds, 
central  heating  and  other  facilities,  all  of 
which  require  central  management  and 
supervision  and  the  establishment  of  cer¬ 
tain  policies  of  conduct  and  maintenance. 
This,  then,  is  “cooperative  housing”  to 
most  people— the  sharing  of  certain  facili¬ 
ties  to  achieve  economy  in  serv'ice  and 
maintenance,  the  costs  being  shared  by, 
and  the  ownership  vested  in,  those  who  live 
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in  the  property.  This  type  has  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  realtor.  It  has  been  highly 
rewarding  in  the  past  and  thus  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  realtors  for  the  future. 

STARTING  A  CO-OP:  BUY  OR  BUILD, 
FHA  OR  CONVENTIONAL? 

Cooperative  housing  is  created  by  (a) 
turning  an  established  building  into  a  co-op 
by  selling  it  to  existing  tenants  and  (b) 
promoting  the  construction  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing. 

The  first  method  has  in  the  past  been 
followed  very  extensively  in  many  cities, 
since  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
practical  ways  to  defeat  rent  control  and 
provide  sufficient  money  to  maintain  a 
prof)erty  at  its  former  standard.  The  ter¬ 
mination  of  Federal  rent  control  has  fortu¬ 
nately  made  ownership  once  more  conscious 
of  good  maintenance,  and  once  more 
able  to  improve,  rehabilitate  and  modernize 
older  buildings.  Such  work  has  so  restored 
the  earning  power  of  many  buildings  that 
it  is  now  seldom  profitable  to  buy  a  build¬ 
ing  and  sell  it  to  tenants.  But  if  you  can 
“buy  it  right,”  this  kind  of  operation  is 
still  profitable  and  a  good  way  to  create 
management. 

Promoting  new  construction  to  be  sold 
as  a  cooperative  is,  of  course,  fraught  with 
all  the  hazards  of  any  new  construction  in 
this  era  of  astronomical  prices,  plus  the 
hazard  or  uncertainty  of  finding  buyers 
for  eacfi  unit.  In  its  attempt  to  satisfy  de¬ 
mands  for  all  types  of  housing,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  apparently 
felt  cooperative  housing  to  be  some  strange 
brand,  not  to  be  included  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  normal  apartment  housing,  and  has 
set  up  a  special  category.  Section  213,  with 
separate  standards  of  valuation  and  special 
requirements  covering  minimum  tenancy. 
FHA  encourages  the  building  of  coopera¬ 


tives,  but  seeks  to  eliminate  not  only  all  d 
reward  or  incentive  to  the  sponsor  or  de-  d 
veloper,  but  also  to  remove  all  possible  f 
hazards  of  sales  (the  realtor’s  primary  func-  t 
tion)  by  requiring  that  the  project  be  95  |( 
per  cent  sold  out  prior  to  starting  construe-  *  1 
tion.  }( 

As  a  consequence,  few  realtors  have  *■ 
found  Section  213  to  be  a  practical  means  ) 
of  launching  a  new  cooperative  building  J 
Its  use  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  > 
labor  unions,  school-teacher  and  religious  ! 
groups,  and  others  that  had  a  prior  com-  | 
mon  bond  as  well  as  an  interest  in  new  ^ 
housing.  A  realtor  with  access  to  such  a  \ 
group  will  find  it  very  profitable  to  lead 
out  in  the  new  housing  venture,  of  course  ) 
using  FHA  financing.  , 

However,  most  of  the  newly-built  co-  | 
operatives,  we  find,  have  been  created  by  ^ 
realtors  using  conventional  financing.  Many 
mortgage  houses,  having  had  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  dealings  with  cooperatives,  welcome 
a  new  inquiry.  | 

It  is  true  that  some  mortgagees,  not  hav-  . 
ing  experience  with  cooperatives,  continue  f 
to  look  dubiously  on  them.  But  these  peo-  } 
pie,  and  governmental  authorities  too,  must  j 
learn  that  there  is  nothing  about  coopera-  ^ 
tive  housing  that  sets  it  apart  under  eco¬ 
nomic  laws  different  from  other  housing.  ' 
All  the  old  fundamentals  of  good  real  estate  ) 
practice  still  apply.  | 

A  cooperative  varies  from  a  conventional  1 
building  in  the  form  of  equity  ownership,  • 
method  of  payment  of  rent  and  dividends, 
and  in  policies  of  maintenance.  In  all  three 
factors,  the  cooperative  is  a  better  mort-  * 
gage  risk.  In  a  thirty-unit  building,  for  in-  | 
stance,  thirty  owners  strive  to  keep  that  j 
building  from  defaulting,  instead  of  one  , 
equity  owner  as  in  a  conventional  building.  | 
As  monthly  rental,  the  cooperative  owner  » 
pays  a  minimum  charge  based  on  cost;  no  1 
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dividends  are  paid  on  the  equity  except 
dividends  of  personal  enjoyment  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Thus,  with  lower  cash  payments 
there  is  less  chance  of  rent  failure  in  times 
;  of  economic  distress.  Thirdly,  the  coopera- 
(Tive  is  everywhere  better  maintained  than 
conventional  buildings  of  the  same  class. 

'  Pride  of  ownership  and  the  long-range  out- 
f  look  of  the  tenant-owner  insure  this  better 
maintenance. 

Fortunately,  these  facts,  self  evident  to 
'  some,  are  now  becoming  more  widely 
t  recognized  by  insurance  companies  and 
^  other  mortgagees,  with  the  result  that  con¬ 
ventional  financing  is  becoming  easier.  All 
lenders,  however,  believe  that  new  build¬ 
ings  must  be  economically  justifiable. 

We  concur  that  a  cooperative,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  must  be  just  as  rentable,  just  as 
^  well  located,  just  as  well  designed  for  family 
living  as  any  conventional  building.  A 
prospective  mortgagee  will  value  your 
building  exactly  as  he  would  any  rental 
I  project,  for  if  it  fails  and  he  forecloses, 
that  is  exactly  how  he  will  operate  it.  A 
division  of  equity  ownership  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  a  higher  mortgage  valuation, 
and  the  fact  that  equities  are  sold  to  tenants 
obligated  to  pay  rent  for  an  indefinite 
future  time  is  no  justification  for  a  jxjorly- 
located  or  poorly-designed  building. 

Selling  cooperative  homes  or  apartments 
today  brings  us  right  back  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  reasons  why  cooperatives  gained 
success  many,  many  years  ago.  Cooperatives 
are  bought— yes,  are  in  demand,— for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons.  They  are  bought  because  a 
tenant-owner  can  live  in  a  cooperative 
apartment  far  cheaper  than  he  can  rent 
equal  accommodations. 

When  we  depart  from  the  fundamental 
concept  of  an  economically  justified  project, 
we  are  inviting  failure.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  failure  is  early,  in  lack  of  sales 


appeal,  or  occurs  later  after  the  project  is 
sold  out  but  fails  to  operate  successfully. 
No  cooperative  can  be  a  success  unless,  first 
of  all,  it  offers  desirable,  convenient  living 
accommodations  and  secondly,  they  are  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  monthly  charge  sufficiently  be¬ 
low  their  rental  value  to  justify  the  equity 
invested. 

Fortunately  for  the  realtor,  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  easier  to  justify  this  equity  investment. 
Before  the  war,  many  cooperatives  were 
sold  out  on  the  premise  that  the  monthly 
maintenance  charge  was  sufficiently  below 
the  rental  value  of  an  apartment  that  rent 
savings  would  equal  a  3  per  cent  return  on 
the  invested  capital.  Today,  most  coopera¬ 
tives  will  give  a  2  to  3  per  cent  return  on 
investment  in  equity  through  income  tax 
deductible  features  alone.  A  far  greater 
return  is  realized  when  comparing  this 
rent  saving,  which  is  achieved  by  purchas¬ 
ing  a  cooperative  equity,  with  the  return 
received  from  the  same  money  invested 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  where  all  dividends 
and  interest  must  bear  income  tax.  This 
comparison  of  “after  taxes”  is  the  very 
pertinent  reason  for  the  |x)pularity  of 
co-operative  housing  among  widows,  pen¬ 
sioners,  and  others  living  on  invested  cap¬ 
ital,  as  well  as  among  the  tax-burdened 
wealthy.  While  it  is  true  that  cooperatives 
first  found  favor  among  the  rich,  the  new 
tax  laws  affecting  middle  and  lower-incomc 
people  have  caused  them  also  to  seek  co¬ 
operative  housing. 

It  is  possible,  then,  for  the  realtor  to 
find  profit  opportunities  in  the  creation  of 
new  cooperative  housing  projects,  whether 
these  be  conventionally  financed  or  guar¬ 
anteed  by  FHA  insurance.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  project  to  sell  successfully  and 
live  through  the  years  must  follow  certain 
basic  principles.  These  are  suggested  in  the 
accompanying  outline. 
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BASIC  PRINCIPLES  FOR  A  SOUND  COOPERATIVE 

These  8  factors  will  prosper  a  housing  co-op  through  the  years. 

1.  The  project  must  be  well-located  and  well  planned.  After  all,  this  is  housing  and  must 
have  all  the  universal  elements  that  would  make  it  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live 
on  any  basis. 

2.  Determine  the  sound  rental  value  of  each  unit  in  the  project:  that  is,  the  long-term  or 
“stabilized”  rent  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  these  accommodations.  The 
poorly  located,  dark  or  undesirable  units  must  be  assigned  sufficiently  lower  value  to 
insure  their  occupancy  even  in  times  of  surplus  apartments. 

3.  Operating  costs,  including  interest  and  amortization,  must  be  shared  by  each  unit  in 
proportion  to  its  basic  rental  value.  The  resulting  operating  cost  or  monthly  main¬ 
tenance  charge  must  be  40  per  cent  below  and  preferably  50  per  cent  below  the  rental 
value  of  each  unit.  This  40  per  cent  discount  includes  15  per  cent  to  cover  such  items 
of  maintenance  usually  included  in  rents  but  now  borne  by  the  cooperative  owner, 
such  as  decorating,  shades,  refrigerator  and  stove  maintenance.  It  includes  25  per  cent 
of  the  monthly  rent,  which  in  a  conventional  building  becomes  a  dividend  to  the 
equity  owner. 

4.  Most  mortgagees  will  limit  their  mortgages  to  66  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value.  If 
appraised  value  is  the  actual  cost  of  land  and  the  completed  building,  and  to  this  is 
added  the  realtor’s  selling  commission  plus  working  capital  for  the  new  cooperative 
and  other  initial  expense,  a  total  selling  price  results  of  which  50  to  60  per  cent  is 
represented  by  mortgage  and  the  balance  is  equity  allocated  to  each  housing  unit.  In 
new  buildings,  if  mortgagees  are  more  generous,  the  mortgage  share  may  be  higher 
than  60  per  cent.  In  older  buildings  converted  to  cooperatives,  the  Hfty-fifty  ratio  is 
fairly  general.  Of  course,  in  FHA  projects,  the  mortgage  is  usually  80  per  cent.  What¬ 
ever  figure  the  developer-sponsor  says  is  the  equity  price,  remember  that  the  buyer  will 
say,  "The  equity  price  is  what  I  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  this  apartment  at  a 
discount  of  so  much  below  its  fair  rental  value.  Is  that  monthly  saving  worth  the  equity 
I  must  invest?” 

5.  Every  cooperative  project  must  have  working  capital.  Many  times,  the  figure  of  5  per 
cent  of  total  capital  is  used.  Others  set  a  figure  of  three  to  six  months’  operating  assess¬ 
ment  in  the  treasury  as  a  required  minimum. 

6.  The  basic  principle  of  "He  who  uses  it  should  pay  for  it”  has  always  worked  well  and 
should  be  followed  as  fully  as  possible:  for  instance,  metered  electricity  instead  of  flat 
rates,  coin  meter  laundry  equipment,  and  in  many  areas,  individual  or  metered  heat 
instead  of  central  heating. 

7.  Tenancy  should  be  as  homogeneous  as  possible.  Tenant-owners  should  be  people  of 
similar  income  and  similar  living  habits,  with  similar-sized  apartments.  Mixing  those 
who  habitually  employ  servants  with  those  who  do  their  own  work  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  harmonious,  neighborly  relations.  Homogeneity  is  easier  to  achieve  if  the 
project  is  kept  relatively  small.  A  30-  to  50-family  building  seems  to  work  out  most 
successfully  in  many  areas. 

8.  Seek  for  your  prospective  buyers  among  those  who  are  already  convinced  that  they 
want  to  live  in  an  apartment.  A  cooperative,  in  spite  of  its  tax  advantage  and  other 
benefits,  is  no  answer  for  the  man  with  plans  for  a  rapidly  increasing  family,  for  the 
newlywed,  or  for  the  traveling  salesman.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  want  services 
furnished— the  convenience  of  management— and  who  have  financially  and  emotionally 
reached  a  stable  position  in  life. 
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HERE’S  AN  IMPORTANT  CODE  TO 
FOLLOW 

When  you  launch  your  new  cooperative 
housing  development  I  urge  you  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Code  of  Standards  and  Ethics  of 
the  Tenant-Owned  Apartment  Association 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  important  not  only 
that  there  be  no  misrepresentations  in  your 
offers  to  the  public,  but  also  that  there  be 
full  disclosure  of  all  pertinent  facts  about 
the  project  so  that  the  public  may  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  and  appreciate  it.  This 
code,  as  applied  to  new  cooperative  apart¬ 
ment  housing  projects  advocates  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

1.  The  selling  price  of  land  and  building 
shall  represent  only  the  following:  fair 
market  for  comparable  land,  current  con¬ 
struction  cost  for  a  comparable  building, 
actual  carrying  charges  during  construc¬ 
tion,  normal  financing  cost,  proper  organ¬ 
ization  expenses  and  advertising,  essen¬ 
tial  architectural  and  engineering  fees, 
established  selling  commissions,  full  tide 
insurance,  adequate  working  capital  for 
the  cooperative  corporation,  reasonable 
promotion  expense  and  justifiable  profit. 

2.  The  selling  price  of  the  stock  equity  shall 
be  clearly  designated  as  such  so  that  the 
prospective  purchaser  fully  understands 
that  the  total  purchase  price  of  land  and 
building  includes  both  the  stock  equity 
and  the  amount  of  the  mortgage.  The  es¬ 
sential  provisions  of  the  mortgage  shall  be 
outlined. 

3.  The  plan  of  organization  shall  comprise 
under  one  cover  the  pertinent  facts  of  the 
offering,  including  essential  descriptive 
features  of  the  building,  outline  specifica¬ 
tions,  total  selling  price,  details  of  mort¬ 
gage  financing,  terms  of  purchase  and 
subscription  agreement,  total  amount  and 
itemized  allocation  of  stock,  itemized  sell¬ 
ing  prices  and  estimated  annual  mainte¬ 
nance  charges  of  apartments.  The  detailed 
estimate  of  annual  maintenance  charges 
for  the  cooperative  corporation  shall  in¬ 
clude  itemized  operating  expenses,  mort¬ 


gage  interest  and  amortization,  real  estate 
as  well  as  Federal  and  state  taxes  and  a 
reserve  for  contingencies. 

4.  The  forms  of  certificate  of  incorporation, 
by-laws,  stock  certificate,  and  proprietary 
lease  shall  be  exhibited  to  any  prospective 
purchaser  upon  request.  The  stock  in  the 
cooperative  corporation  shall  be  non¬ 
assessable  and  there  shall  be  no  individual 
liability  in  connection  with  the  corporate 
obligation  under  the  bond  and  mortgage. 

5.  There  shall  be  engaged  by  the  selling 
agent  on  behalf  of  the  cooperative  corpo¬ 
ration  a  supervising  architect  who  shall 
advise  on  design  and  specifications  for  the 
building.  No  change  in  the  specifications 
shall  be  made  without  his  approval.  He 
shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  the  actual 
construction  work  and  before  final  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  to  the  seller  shall  certify 
to  the  cooperative  corporation  that  the 
building  on  completion  satisfactorily  con¬ 
forms  to  the  standards  originally  outlined 
in  the  plans  and  specifications. 

6.  There  shall  be  engaged  by  the  selling 
agent  an  associate  counsel  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  cooperative  corporation. 
The  associate  counsel  shall,  before  any 
apartments  are  offered  for  sale,  approve 
the  certificate  of  incorporation,  by-laws 
and  proprietary  lease  of  the  cooperative 
corporation  and  shall  at  or  before  the  title 
closing  approve  the  bond,  mortgage,  title 
policy  and  all  attendant  papers.  Before 
the  final  payment  is  made  to  the  seller 
he  shall  certify  to  the  cooperative  cor¬ 
poration  that  the  various  essential  legal 
documents  which  pertain  to  its  interests 
are  satisfactory  in  form  and  content. 

7.  Prospective  cooperative  apartment  pur¬ 
chasers  shall  be  given  all  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  for  funds  deposited  with,  or  for 
the  account  of,  the  selling  corp>oration 
pending  completion  of  the  coopjerative 
plan.  Such  funds  shall  be  placed  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bank  account  and  shall  not  be  used 
until  the  cooperative  plan  is  declared  in 
effect  as  provided  in  plan  of  organization. 

8.  The  preparation  of  the  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  supporting  schedules,  subscription 
agreement  and  proprietary  lease  shall  be 
undertaken  only  by  an  ex|)erienced  and 
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reliable  selling  agent,  with  prop>er  legal 
advice  and  collaboration. 

9.  The  selling  agent,  in  setting  forth  the 
estimate  of  op>erating  expenses  for  the  co¬ 
operative  corporation,  shall  itemize  this 
estimate  in  detail,  with  proper  allowance 
for  any  and  all  charges  that  can  be  pru¬ 
dently  anticipated.  Real  estate  taxes  shall 
be  based  on  the  latest  tax  rate  and  a  total 
that  will  include  the  latest  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  for  the  land,  plus  the  selling  agent’s 
estimate  of  the  assessed  valuation  to  be 
placed  on  the  building. 

10.  Any  contracts  or  prospective  contracts 
in  relation  to  the  prop)erty,  including 
management  and  service  contracts,  shall 
be  exhibited  to  any  pros{>ective  pur¬ 
chaser  upon  request. 

11.  The  allocation  of  stock  to  the  various 
apartment  units  shall  be  fairly  appor¬ 
tioned  throughout  the  building  in 
proper  relation  to  the  rental  value  of 
the  resjjective  units.  The  annual  main¬ 
tenance  charges  for  each  apartment  shall 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  stock  al¬ 
location. 


12.  No  representations  shall  be  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  selling  agent  which  in 
any  sense  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  the 
advantages  of  a  purchase.  The  selling 
agent  shall  stand  ready  to  verify  any  and 
all  statements  made  by  its  representa 
tives  regarding  the  essential  details  of  the 
offering. 

Cooperative  home  ownership  offers 
many  advantages  for  the  buyer,  the  com  , 
munity,  and  the  CPM.  The  development  of 
a  cooperative  project  opens  many  avenues, 
of  profit,  including  sale  of  the  project  site.) 
sale  of  apartments,  a  wholesome  manager 
ment  job  for  future  years,  and  frequent! 
commissions  on  re-sales.  The  CPM  who^ 
handles  a  cooperative  project  is  not  onhj 
creating  new  friends  and  repeat  customers,: 
but  is  also  instilling  the  appreciation  of 
virtues  of  home  ownership  in  a  citizen  whoi 
was  formerly  a  mere  “renter.”  The  CPM) 
is  therefore  helping  to  “Build  Ameria: 
Better.” 
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Creating  management  through  sales  to  syndicates  is  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  and  fascinating  way  to  extend  your  management  program.  Its 
initial  and  continuing  success  will  depend  upon  the  unqualified  high 
regard  which  investors  have  of  your  firm’s  integrity  and  skill.  This 
article  is  a  scholarly,  practical  introduction  to  the  subject,  by  an  expert 
icith  grass-roots  experience  in  organizing  successful  syndicates. 

REAL  ESTATE  SYNDICATES  AND 
HOW  THEY  WORK 

by  Carl  A.  Mayer,  CPM 

A  SYNDICATED  SALE  is  a  salc  of  property  to  of  many  properties  rather  than  all  of  one 

a  group  of  individuals  preferably  having  the  or  two.  The  syndicate  setup  is  the  one  way 

same  investment  goals.  The  individuals  in  of  securing  those  investors  who  normally 

the  group  may  or  may  not  know  each  other;  buy  only  stocks  or  bonds, 

however,  their  knowledge  and  confidence  of  There  are  several  methods  of  taking  title 
the  agent  is  the  only  other  thing  they  may  to  real  estate  in  syndicate  deals.  Although 

have  in  common.  The  fact  that  a  syndicate  there  are  numerous  variations,  the  follow- 

investor  has  money  to  invest  and  is  inter-  ing  summarizes  the  basic  methods  by  which 

ested  in  real  estate  is  not  the  only  pre-  title  can  be  taken:  tenancy  in  common,  cor- 

requisite.  Extreme  care  must  be  exercised  poration,  simple  trust,  complex  trust,  part- 

in  bringing  together  individuals  who  are  nership. 

amiable  in  their  ways  and  generally  con-  I  will  now  attempt  to  give  the  relative 
siderate  of  the  other  fellow’s  opinions.  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 

The  reasons  for  forming  a  syndicate  are  method, 
quite  numerous.  Many  individuals  desire 

to  secure  the  greater  return  provided  by  TENANCY  IN  COMMON 

carefully  selected  real  estate  as  compared  Each  member  of  the  syndicate  owns  un- 

with  stocks  or  bonds.  However,  they  may  divided  fractional  interest  in  the  fee  of  the 

not  have  sufficient  cash  to  purchase  a  large  real  estate.  The  real  estate  may  be  conveyed 

piece  of  property  individually  and  in  any  to  the  members  either  by  a  single  deed  to 

event  they  do  not  want  the  multitudinous  all  members,  in  which  the  interest  of  each 

cares  of  management.  Some  have  vast  sums  is  specified,  or  by  a  separate  deed  of  an  un- 

for  investment  but  prefer  the  safety  of  divided  fractional  interest  to  each  member. 

diversity  of  properties;  so  they  want  a  part  Tenancy  in  common  has  the  virtue  of 

—r. — — - ,  ^ . - 1 - TT  being  relatively  simple,  but  it  has  numer- 

Mr.Mwer  hails  from  Ctncinnatt,  Onto,  where  he  /  r  » 

is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Theodore  Mayer  ir  Bro.  disadvantages. 
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(a)  The  members  of  the  syndicate  generally 
have  to  assume  personal  liability  for  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  acquisition  or  improvements  of 
the  real  estate.  This  can  sometimes  be 
avoided  by  an  agreement  with  a  financial 
institution  that  it  will  look  to  the  mortgage 
security  and  not  to  the  individuals.  Personal 
liability  can  also  be  avoided  if  the  financing 
is  first  arranged  by  a  corporation  which  then 
conveys  to  the  individual  members  subject 
to  the  mortgage  without  assumption  by  the 
individuals. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  syndicate  are  personally 
liable  for  any  damage  claims  arising  from 
operation  of  the  real  estate.  Most  liability 
can  be  covered  by  insurance. 

(c)  Unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the 
syndicate  is  required  for  leases,  improve¬ 
ments,  mortgages,  sales,  etc.,  thus  making 
management  generally  cumbersome.  This 
situation  can  be  alleviated  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  and  for  limited  periods  through  the 
use  of  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  syndicate  or  through  agreements 
provided  for  unified  management. 

(d)  Transfers  of  syndicate  members’  interests, 
both  before  and  after  death,  is  relatively 
cumbersome. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  syndicate  has  the  right 
to  require  partition  of  the  property,  which 
will  frequently  result  in  a  forced  sale.  This 
can  be  avoided  for  limited  periods  by  an 
agreement  among  the  members. 

(f)  Each  member’s  fractional  interest  in  the  real 
estate  is  subject  to  execution  by  judgment 
creditor,  and  a  levy  of  a  fractional  interest 
will  frequently  result  in  a  forced  sale. 


The  income  tax  aspects  of  tenancy  in 
common  are  simple.  Each  member  of  the 
syndicate  is  taxable  for  his  proportional 
share  of  the  net  income  of  the  real  estate. 
Thus,  each  member  deducts  from  his  in¬ 
come  his  proportionate  share  of  deprecia¬ 
tion. 

THE  CORPORATION  METHOD  OF 
TAKING  TITLE 

Title  of  the  real  estate  is  held  in  a  cor¬ 
poration  in  which  the  members  of  the 
syndicate  own  the  outstanding  stock  and 
debentures.  The  corporate  form  has  numer¬ 


ous  advantages,  particularly  in  relation  to 
facility  of  management: 

(a)  Individual  liability  of  the  members  of  the 
syndicate  both  for  financing  indebtedness 
and  damage  claims  is  eliminated. 

(b)  Management  is  vested  in  the  officers  and 
board  of  directors  and  control  can  be  placed 
either  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  or  in  any  other  percentage  that  may 
be  desired.  Relations  between  the  stock 
holders  will  be  governed  by  well-understood 
state  laws  and  do  not  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  special  agreement. 

(c)  Leases,  mortgages  and  deeds,  etc.,  may  be 
executed  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  by 
one  or  two  of  its  officers. 

(d)  Transfer  of  stock  or  bonds  both  before  and 
after  death  is  relatively  simple. 

(e)  The  real  estate  is  not  subject  to  levy  of 
execution  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
stockholders  but  only  their  stock  can  be 
reached  by  creditors. 

(f)  Individual  members  with  less  than  a  major¬ 
ity  (or  a  higher  percentage  of  stockholders 
if  specified  in  the  articles  of  charter)  cannot 
force  a  sale  of  the  real  estate  through  parti¬ 
tion  nor  can  they  force  dissolution  of  the 
corporation. 

The  corporation  is  subject  to  income 
taxes  on  the  net  income  of  the  real  estate. 
When  the  income  is  thereafter  distributed 
to  the  stockholders,  either  as  dividends  or 
upon  liquidation,  they  are  also  subject  to  a 
tax.  The  resulting  “double”  tax  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  disadvantage  of  the  corporate  setup, 
and  will  frequently  make  the  use  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  undesirable  in  cases  where  it  will 
be  necessary  to  distribute  income  in  order 
to  avoid  a  tax  on  unreasonable  accumula¬ 


tion  of  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  will  frequently  be  advantageous  tax- 
wise  despite  the  double  tax.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  cases  where,  because  of 
large  mortgage  indebtedness  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  improvements,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  corporation  to  pay  dividends  to  its 
stockholders  and  the  corporate  tax  is  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  individual  tax.  Al- 
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i  though  upon  liquidation  of  the  corporation 
■  the  stockholders  will  ultimately  have  to  pay 
f  a  second  tax  on  the  accumulated  earnings, 
this  tax  will  normally  be  at  capital  gain 
rates  and  the  combined  corporate  income 
tax  and  the  capital  gain  tax  of  the  stock- 
i  holders  will  frquently  be  less  than  the  tax 
that  would  have  been  paid,  particularly 
where  the  stockholders  are  in  high-income 
tax  brackets. 

The  effect  of  the  double  tax  can  be  par¬ 
tially  avoided  through  the  use  of  the  “thin” 
corporation— and  this,  incidentally,  is  the 
type  of  corporation  that  we  use  in  the  syndi¬ 
cates  we  form— in  which  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stockholders’  investment  is  in 
the  form  of  notes  or  debentures  rather  than 
stcx:k.  To  the  extent  that  corporate  earn¬ 
ings  are  paid  to  members  of  the  syndicate 
in  payment  of  their  notes  or  debentures, 
there  is,  in  effect,  a  distribution  of  earnings 
without  a  second  tax  on  the  syndicate  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  in 
some  cases  taken  the  position  that  such 
notes  or  debentures  will  be  treated  as  st<x:k 
and  the  payments  thereon  as  dividends,  and 
it  has  successfully  maintained  this  position 
where  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest 
of  the  notes  is  made  contingent  on  earnings 
of  the  corporation  and  are  thus  similar  to 
equity  securities,  or  where  there  is  too 
large  a  portion  of  debt  funding.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  the  notes  or  debentures 
unconditionally  payable  by  the  corporation 
and  to  have  at  least  30  per  cent  or  40  per 
cent  of  the  investment  in  the  form  of  stock. 
It  is  also  better  from  a  tax  point  of  view 
to  have  any  loans  made  by  outside  financial 
institutions,  even  though  they  are  guaran¬ 
teed  or  secured  by  members  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 

If  the  corporation  is  dissolved  before  the 
sale  of  the  property  and  real  estate  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  stockholders,  there  will  be 
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a  long-term  capital  gain  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  then  fair  market  value 
of  the  real  estate  and  the  cost  of  the  stock. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  frequently  costly  to 
move  from  a  corporate  setup  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  setup  where  real  estate  has  appreci¬ 
ated  in  value.  In  case  of  dissolution,  the 
basis  of  the  stockholders  is  stepped  up  to 
the  then  market  value  of  the  real  estate, 
resulting  in  larger  depreciation  and  a 
smaller  capital  gain  in  the  event  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  sale. 

Before  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1954, 
there  was  frequently  difficulty  in  avoiding 
a  double  tax  on  the  capital  gain  when  the 
real  estate  was  sold  by  the  corporation.  This 
problem  is  now  eliminated  by  Section  337 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954,  which  provides 
in  substance  that  if  a  corporation  adopts  a 
plan  of  complete  liquidation  and  all  its 
assets  are  distribiued  within  twelve  months 
thereafter,  no  gain  shall  be  recognized  to 
the  corporation  on  the  sale  of  its  property 
within  the  twelve-month  period.  Caution 
should  be  observed  where  the  property  is 
sold  on  an  installment  basis  or  where  the 
corporation  may  fall  within  the  code  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  “Collapsible  Corporation.” 

THE  SIMPLE  TRUST  ME  I  HOD 

A  simple  trust  is  merely  a  device  by 
which  title  to  the  real  estate  is  taken  in 
the  name  of  and  held  by  a  trustee  or  trus¬ 
tees  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
syndicate,  but  the  authority  of  the  trustee 
is  limited  merely  to  hold  title  without  any 
management  or  discretionary  functions.  It 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  “naked”  trust. 
The  trust  usually  continues  for  an  agreed 
period  or  may  be  terminated  at  any  time 
by  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
syndicate.  Deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  may  be 
executed  without  the  signatures  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  syndicate,  but  otherwise  it  does 
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not  accomplish  the  advantages  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion. 

From  an  income  tax  and  most  other 
j>oints  of  view  the  effect  of  the  simple  trust 
is  exactly  the  same  as  tenancy  in  common; 
that  is,  each  syndicate  member  is  taxable 
for  his  fractional  share  of  the  net  income. 

COMPLEX  TRUST 

riiis  is  a  trust  arrangement  in  which 
title  is  not  only  taken  and  held  by  the  trus¬ 
tee  but  the  trustee  is  given  broad  powers 
of  management.  Frequently,  moreover,  pro¬ 
visions  are  worked  out  for  control  of  the 
trust  or  the  trust  property  by  less  than  all  of 
the  syndicate  members,  or  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  or  board.  Provision  can  also  be  made 
for  facile  transfer  of  interests  and  for  the 
trust  to  continue  for  a  period  of  years. 

d'he  use  of  this  device  is  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  a  corporation 
without  incorporating.  It  requires  a  care¬ 
fully  drawn  trust  agreement  to  provide  for 
the  numerous  situations  that  are  governed 
by  the  corporation  laws  of  most  states  and 
when  properly  set  up  will  provide  most  of 
the  corporate  advantages. 

The  use  of  this  type  of  trust  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  advantageous  where  it  is  desired  to 
distribute  income  currently  which  would 
be  subject  to  corporate  as  well  as  individual 
tax  if  a  corporaton  were  used.  The  difficulty 
with  its  use  is  that  the  trust  may  be  treated 
as  an  “association”  under  Section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 
thus  taxed  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  corptira- 


tion.  This  will  result  where  the  trust  con 
tinues  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  syndicate  change  and  its  affairs  are 
conducted  by  a  board  acting  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  capacity.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
definitely  at  which  point  a  trust  will  be 
t  ome  an  association,  but  the  closer  it  oper¬ 
ates  like  a  corporation,  the  more  chances 
there  are  of  it  being  taxed  as  such. 

CONVEYING  BY  PARTNERSHIP 

Under  the  laws  of  some  states  real  estate 
may  be  held  and  conveyed  by  a  partnership 
in  the  partnership  name.  In  such  states, 
this  device  can  be  used  where  it  is  desired 
to  avoid  the  corporate  tax  and  also  to  avoid 
some  of  the  management  disadvantages  of 
tenancy  in  common.  It  does  not,  however, 
avoid  personal  liability.  A  partnership  is 
established  by  a  partnership  agreement 
among  members  of  a  syndicate,  which  may 
contain  those  provisions  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  desire.  Although  the  partnership  must 
file  information  returns,  there  is  no  indi 
vidual  tax  on  the  partnership  as  such.  The 
income  is  taxable  to  each  partner  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  partnership  interest,  whether 
distributed  or  not.  The  partnership  may  be 
taxed  as  a  corporation  if  it  is  set  up  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  “associa 
tion.”  Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1 954  a  partnership  may  elect  to  be  taxed  as 
a  corporation,  which  provision  might  prove 
expedient  at  some  future  date  when  large 
capital  expenditures  and  financing  are  in¬ 
volved. 


How  to  Go  About  a  Syndicated  Deal 
Using  a  ‘Thin’  Corporate  Setup 


The  corporate  setup  must  be  worked  out  the  greatest  safety  to  the  individual  share 

in  advance  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  holders.  Thus  the  services  of  a  competent 
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attorney  are  needed  to  help  work  out  the 
corporate  setup.  A  pre-incorporation  sub¬ 
scription  form  is  drawn  and  should  provide 
the  complete  provisions  for  the  corporate 
setup.  The  major  provisions  in  the  form 
are  as  follows: 

1.  No  officer  or  director  may  receive  any  salary 
or  remuneration  unless  100  per  cent  of  the 
stockholders  consent. 

2.  The  corporation  is  formed  to  purchase,  hold, 
manage,  lease,  operate  and  sell  only  the  par¬ 
ticular  property  for  which  it  is  formed. 

3.  The  corporation  will  enter  into  a  long-term 
management  contract  (the  terms  of  which  are 
spelled  out  in  the  form). 

4.  In  the  event  the  building  is  not  purchased 
in  accordance  with  the  pre-incorporation  sub¬ 
scription  terms,  any  and  all  expense  will  be 
borne  by  the  agents  and  all  earnest  money 
refunded. 

5.  The  total  price  to  be  paid,  amount  of  mort¬ 
gage  and  terms  thereof,  number  and  amount 
of  common  stock,  number  and  amount  of 
bonds,  are  explained  in  detail. 

r>.  The  date  is  set  by  which  all  stock  and  bonds 
must  be  subscribed  for  or  earnest  money  re¬ 
turned. 

The  pre-incorporation  subscription  form 
is  usually  prepared  in  duplicate.  When 
signed,  the  subscriber  retains  one,  and  of 
course  the  realtor  retains  one. 

The  greatest  problem  is  finding  a  prop¬ 
erty  that  will  produce  the  desired  results 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  An  exhaustive 
study  of  the  property  must  be  made  cover¬ 
ing  everything  that  has  affected  it,  as  well  as 
all  of  those  things  that  might  conceivably 
affect  it  in  the  future. 

Assuming  that  you  have  what  looks  like 
a  proper  subject,  the  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  some  of  the  things  to  be  investigated: 

1.  Complete  physical  inspection  by  individuals 
who  are  specialized  in  at  least  the  following 
fields— management,  architecture,  engineer¬ 
ing  (structural,  stationary,  mechanical 
branches),  space-renting  salesmen. 

2.  Detailed  pursuance  of  the  structural  and  me¬ 
chanical  plans  and  specifications.  (In  the  case 
of  one  property,  for  instance,  we  found  that 


there  was  a  party  wall  which  the  owners  had 
not  told  us  about;  in  fact,  were  not  even 
aware  of  the  situation.  Fortunately,  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  built  complete;  but  because  the 
party  wall  was  on  the  adjoining  property, 
there  was  consequently  no  enclosure.  So  we 
had  to  provide  or  deduct  from  the  amount 
that  we  were  willing  to  pay,  the  cost  of 
eventually  filling  in  this  curtain  wall.) 

3.  Determination  of  immediate  and  future  cap¬ 
ital  requirements. 

4.  Comparison  of  present  rental  structure  with 
estimated  future. 

5.  Pursuance  of  present  and  past  expense  state¬ 
ments. 

6.  Study  of  present  and  past  management  pol¬ 
icy. 

7.  Preparation  of  future  management  operat¬ 
ing  policy. 

8.  Rental  survey  of  comparable  space. 

g.  Preparation  of  estimated  income  report. 

10.  Preparation  of  detailed  operating  budget  for 
first  year  and  for  second  through  fifth  years. 

11.  Investigation  of  and  securing  the  mortgage 
loan  commitment,  or  some  other  means  of 
financing. 

12.  Preparation  of  depreciation  schedules. 

13.  Preparation  of  statement  on  each  basis  to 
establish  net  cash  income  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

14.  Determination  of  maximum  amount  the 
syndicate  can  pay  for  property. 

15.  Preparation  of  property  brief. 

NOW  LET’S  EXAMINE  THE 
PROPERTY  BRIEF 

The  brief  should  contain  at  least  the 
following;  pictures,  maps,  occupancy  sur¬ 
vey,  complete  data  and  description.  (At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  make 
the  detailed  inspection  yourself  in  order  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
property;  the  care  that  is  taken  in  investiga¬ 
ting  the  property  cannot  be  too  great.) 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  size,  ceiling 
heights,  interior  and  exterior  finish,  in¬ 
ventory  and  specifications  of  all  mechanical 
branches  and  each  piece  of  equipment. 
Also  included  should  be  insurance  rates, 
tax  rates,  statement  of  rents  showing  name 
of  tenant,  space  occupied,  rate  per  square 
foot  or  per  room;  also,  statement  of  present 
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expenses  and  statement  of  estimated  in¬ 
come  and  expenses,  plot  plan,  individual 
floor  plans. 

We  have  found  that  we  can  mimeograph 
property  briefs  on  bond  paper;  then  by 
underlining  in  place  of  mimeograph,  with 
a  ruling  pen  using  red  India  ink,  the  brief 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  prepared  indi¬ 
vidually.  Of  course,  on  close  observation 
you  can  still  see  that  it  is  a  mimeographed 
job;  but  we  do  try  to  personalize  the  brief. 
On  the  title  page,  we  usually  fill  in  the 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  being 
presented,  and  also  the  name  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  believe  in  going  into  long 
and  flowery  descriptions.  Such  descriptions 
usually  are  not  complete,  and  someone  may 
ask  you  a  question  that  you  are  unable  to 
answer.  The  statements  that  we  present  in 
the  brief  are  backed  up  by  work  sheets, 
and  for  the  individual  who  is  interested  we 
go  over  these  sheets  in  detail  with  him. 

Naturally,  the  property  brief  is  used  as 
a  sales  aid.  However,  many  subscribers  will 
never  read  it  until  after  they  have  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  then  it  will  act  as  a  silent  sales¬ 
man,  reassuring  the  subscriber  that  his  sub¬ 
scription  represents  all  he  thought  and 
more.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the 
case  of  syndicate  deals,  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  you  have  to  live  with  both 
the  property  and  the  stockholders  for  a  long 
time. 

The  brief  will  assure  the  technically- 
minded  person  that  you  have  investigated 
the  property  thoroughly.  It  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  non-technical  person, 
who  will  be  awed  at  the  seemingly  tre¬ 
mendously  detailed  investigation,  and  will 
be  convinced  that  you  know  what  jou  are 
talking  about. 

Eliminate  “sales  talk”  from  the  brief  as 
skillful  use  of  factual  data  will  lead  the 
prospect  to  the  desired  conclusion. 


STARTING  NEGOTIATIONS  ON 
THE  PURCHASE 

If,  after  a  thorough  search  of  the  prop 
erty,  you  have  convinced  yourself  and  your 
associates  that  the  property  will  produce  a  [ 
minimum  of  blank  per  cent  over  the  fore-  j 
seeable  future,  if  purchased  for  blank  dol- 
lars,  then  you  are  able  to  start  negotiations  * 
for  the  property  and  to  see  if  the  property 
can  be  purchased  at  the  amount  you  have 
set.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  start  forming 
your  syndicate  by  contacting  individuals 
known  to  be  generally  interested,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  copy  of  the  brief  and  the  pre 
incorporation  subscription  form,  whjclj 
pledges  the  individual  to  purchase  stock 
and  bonds  for  a  stated  amount  and  requires 
an  earnest  money  deposit,  usually  equal 
to  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  individual’s 
subscription. 

In  most  cases  there  isn’t  sufficient  time 
to  start  soliciting  prospective  investors  from 
a  list  of  cold  prospects;  thus  over  a  period 
of  years  you  must  build  up  a  list  of  live 
prospects— individuals  with  whom  you  have 
spent  many  hours  discussing  the  pro’s  and  y 
con’s  of  syndicate  ownership  and  acquaint¬ 
ing  them  with  all  of  the  details  of  syndicate  | 
ownership,  operation,  management,  profits, 
and  so  on.  Upon  the  success  of  your  previ¬ 
ous  ground  work  in  surrounding  yourself 
with  investors  who  are  ready,  willing  and 
able,  will  depend  your  ability  to  sell  a  | 
syndicate  deal  in  the  miniu^um  amount  of 
time  (which,  incidentally,  can  be  as  liitjle 
as  a  couple  of  days). 

After  all  stock  and  bonds  are  pledged,  i 
the  purchase  is  made,  providing  it  is  ob-  ii 
tained  for  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  ' 
maximum  you  have  set.  The  earnest  money  I 
deposit  is  made  from  the  earnest  money  j 
obtained  from  each  subscription.  Upon  ac-  | 
ceptance  of  your  offer,  all  members  of  the  I 
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syndicate  are  advised  and  asked  to  send  in 
the  balance  of  their  subscription  so  that 
it  is  available  for  the  closing, 
i  If  the  foregoing  sounds  as  though  there 
is  a  lot  of  hard  work  put  into  such  a  deal, 
on  the  very  real  chance  that  it  may  fail  for 
one  of  a  thousand  reasons— you’re  correct. 
Only  a  few  properties  are  sufficiently  at- 
'  tractive  to  warrant  even  the  initial  survey 
(which  may  consume  from  one  to  four 
months’  time);  then  it  is  a  fifty-fifty  chance 
that  the  property  will  prove  acceptable  to 
your  firm.  Of  those  that  are  acceptable,  and 
for  which  all  the  stock  and  bonds  have  been 
sold,  it  is  a  fifty-fifty  chance  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  purchase  it  for  the  amount 
set. 

Once  a  deal  is  made,  unlike  the  normal 
brokerage  deal,  you  are  not  finished,  be¬ 
cause  you  now  have  the  job  of  producing 
during  the  next  twenty  years  what  you  said 
could  be  produced  and  at  the  same  time 
1  placing  and  maintaining  the  physical  prop- 
5  erty  in  top  condition.  If  in  the  end  you  find 
I  yourself  owning  a  small  part  of  the  prop- 
I  erty,  remember,  you  must  forget  your  in- 
terest  and  always  approach  the  property 
I  from  a  pure  management  standpoint,  be- 
j  cause  an  owner  usually  does  too  much  or 
I  too  little,  too  soon  or  too  late. 

I  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SYNDICATE 

I  Annual  meetings  of  the  syndicate  are 
I  held  at  which  is  presented  a  detailed  budget 
I  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  budget  as 
finally  approved  becomes  the  operating 
[  hihle  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  each  month 
[  a  detailed  statement  of  income  and  ex¬ 
penses  is  sent  to  each  stockholder,  together 
I  with  a  letter  of  information  on  the  activities 
'  of  the  last  month.  Each  stockholder  is 
j  treated  as  though  he  were  the  sole  owner 
I  and  kept  informed  of  all  that  transpires. 
In  this  way,  harmony  is  preserved  and  the 


problems  of  management  are  known. 

In  some  cases,  we  have  been  requested  by 
syndicate  owners  not  to  send  monthly  re¬ 
ports;  so  we  send  quarterly  statements.  But 
even  so,  we  go  through  the  same  prcxedure 
ourselves  as  with  the  monthly  statements. 

GETTING  LEGAL  AID 

At  first,  we  just  hired  legal  help  and  if 
the  deal  did  not  go  through,  we  paid  the 
legal  fee  anyway.  Then  after  a  while,  the 
firm  of  lawyers  suggested  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  go  along  on  the  basis  of  re 
ceiving  the  fee  only  if  the  deal  went 
through.  We  found  it  very  helpful  to  use  a 
top  flight  firm,  because  the  larger  firms 
usually  have  a  wide  circle  of  clients  and 
you  will  find  that  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
people  to  whom  you  have  talked  about 
syndicate  investment  will  be  clients  of  that 
law  office.  Unknown  to  you,  they  will  call 
their  attorney  (who  is  also  your  attorney) 
and  say  that  such  and  such  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  them,  and  will  the  lawyer  give  his 
opinion.  Obviously,  the  answer  is  ready 
made  for  your  benefit. 

WHAT  ABOUT  PERCENTAGE 
TO  ALLOW  AS  A  CAPITAL  CUSHION 
FOR  FUTURE  OPERATIONS? 

This  point  is  determined  by  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  property.  Additional  inspection 
and  the  future  management  policy  will 
determine  the  total  capital  requirements 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  We  take 
care  of  the  immediate  capital  requirements 
by  raising  the  funds  at  the  outset.  Future 
capital  requirements  are  taken  care  of  in 
two  ways,  the  first  of  which  is  to  reduce  the 
amoun't  we  are  willing  to  pay  by  the 
amount  of  capital  improvements.  The 
funds  for  capital  improvements  are  then 
provided  for  in  our  repair  and  maintenance 
allowance,  assuming  that  they  can  be  taken 
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care  of  over  a  period  of,  let’s  say,  four  or 
five  years.  If  major  capital  improvements 
are  not  anticipated  or  if  there  are  some  im¬ 
provements  that  are  not  anticipated  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  we  do  not  worry  about 
it  because  in  most  cases  ‘thin’  corporations 
cannot  survive  if  you  do  not  maintain  a 
large  mortgage.  You  pay  down  and  the  de¬ 
preciation  reserve  gets  too  low,  so  that  in 
eight  to  ten  years  it  will  pay  to  re-finance, 
at  which  time  you  will  then  put  in  another 
one. 

Thin  corporations  were  brand  new  in 
1946,  and  at  that  time  we  formed  one  on 


the  basis  of  one  dollar  of  stock  for  ever) 
$99  worth  of  bonds.  We  paid  off  all  of  the 
bonds  last  year,  and  now  are  in  the  process 
of  installing  elevators  and  a  new  lobby.  We 
are  putting  another  $450,000  back  into  the 
property,  refinancing  it,  and  building  up 
our  depreciation  reserves.  Had  we  not  done 
so,  the  amount  available  for  distribution 
which  will  now  be  taxable  would  have  been 
less  than  if  we  had  paid  this  expenditure, 
because  our  depreciation  would  go  down. 
In  this  way  we  are  bringing  it  up.  We  are 
going  to  retain  it,  improve  the  building 
and  pay  more  to  the  stockholders. 


The  terms  “appraiser”  and  “manager”  seem  to  be  at  opposite  ends  of 
a  pole.  Yet  they  are  not.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  appraiser  to  haue 
a  knowledge  of  management  as  it  is  for.  the  manager  to  he  informed  of 
the  technique  of  appraising.  Here’s  a  careful  analysis  which  shows  how 
close  the  two  activities  are  in  at  least  five  major  aspects  of  handling  an 
income  property. 


THE  APPRAISAL— MANAGEMENT  TEAM 

by  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  CPM,  MAI 


In  APPRAISING,  the  first  thing  the  appraiser 
does  is  to  request  the  title  or  legal  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  property.  This  is  the  description 
which  defines  the  bounds  and  extents  of 
the  property  and  identifies  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  cannot  be  confused  with  any  other 
parcel  of  ground.  In  taking  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  property,  it  is  proper  for  the 
manager  also  to  ask  for  the  title  or  legal 
description  so  that  he,  too,  will  know  exactly 
what  he  is  to  manage.  Unless  he  has  this 
description,  he  may  later  find  that  the 
property  has  impediments  which  would  re¬ 
flect  in  its  operation.  Let  me  tell  a  true  ex¬ 
perience  which  will  demonstrate  what  I 
mean. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  given  a  duplex  to 
manage,  and  I  asked  for  the  title.  The 
owner  was  confused  by  this  request,  but  it 
was  granted.  This  is  what  I  found.  A  square 
of  ground  was  owned  by  the  preceding 
generation  and  it  had  been  divided  by 
means  of  a  pencil  sketch  into  so  many  lots, 
the  corner  lots  facing  the  side  streets.  Upon 
these  lots  were  built  a  series  of  duplex 
apartments.  Later,  the  father  deeded  the 

A  member  of  the  Appraisal  Institute  as  well  as 
of  IREM,  J.  Wallace  Paletou  hails  from  New 
Orleans,  where  he  heads  his  own  firm. 


duplexes  to  his  children,  using  the  same 
pencil  sketch  as  a  survey  in  passing  title. 

When  I  received  the  title  to  the  duplex 
I  was  given  to  manage,  it  called  for  thirty- 
five  feet.  When  I  looked  at  the  property, 
I  could  clearly  see  that  the  duplex  with 
its  driveways  was  occupying  more  than 
thirty-five  feet.  I  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  client  and  a  survey  was  obtained.  We 
then  found  that  the  duplex  in  question  was 
not  only  on  the  lot  it  was  intended  to  be 
on,  but  that  it  also  straddled  the  side  line 
and  was  actually  occupying  forty-five  feet 
of  ground.  Fortunately,  all  of  the  heirs  were 
living,  and  the  matter  was  finally  corrected, 
providing  either  community  or  individual 
driveways  to  each  apartment  building.  If 
this  building  were  being  appraised  and  the 
appraiser  had  failed  to  secure  the  legal  de¬ 
scription,  just  what  would  he  have  ap¬ 
praised? 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  another  story 
relating  to  the  appraisal  field.  During  the 
bank  holiday,  I  was  given  the  assignment  to 
re-appraise  all  of  the  mortgage  loans  of  a 
bank.  Each  day  I  would  go  over  the  files 
and  take  whatever  information  I  needed  to 
fulfill  my  assignment.  I  took  not  only  the 
title  to  the  parcel  to  be  appraised,  but  also 
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everything  in  the  file  with  the  exception  of 
the  note.  This  included  the  fire  insurance 
policy. 

One  of  the  properties  to  be  appraised  was 
described  as  a  one-story  duplex  on  fifty  feet 
of  ground.  According  to  the  title,  the  lot 
commenced,  let’s  say,  100  feet  from  the 
corner.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take 
my  screwdriver  and  drive  it  into  the  ground 
through  the  loop  of  my  loo-foot  tape,  and 
walk  out  100  feet.  When  I  reached  the  end 
of  the  100  feet,  there  was  no  house  for  an¬ 
other  fifty  feet.  I  thought  I  had  made  some 
mistake  and  I  walked  back  to  the  corner 
and  followed  my  tape  again.  But  there  was 
no  mistake.  There  were  no  improvements 
on  the  lot  100  feet  from  the  corner. 

I  looked  at  the  municipal  address  on  the 
insurance  policy,  and  it  was  the  address  of 
the  property  commencing  1 50  feet  from  the 
corner.  I  felt  some  mistake  had  been  made 
and  rang  the  doorbell  of  the  house  upon 
which  I  had  the  insurance  policy.  A  man 
answered  the  door.  I  introduced  myself  and 
asked  if  he  would  help  me.  I  asked  his 
name,  which  was  not  the  name  of  my  bor¬ 
rower.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  name 
of  our  borrower,  and  he  told  me  our  bor¬ 
rower  owned  the  vacant  lot  next  to  his.  I 
returned  to  the  bank  and  related  my  ex¬ 
perience.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  fraud.  The 
lx)rrower  had  obtained  a  policy  on  the 
property  next  to  his  vacant  lot,  and  either 
the  bank  had  made  the  loan  based  on  the 
borrower’s  statement,  or  the  former  ap¬ 
praiser  had  not  bothered  with  titles.  You 
can  see  what  happens. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  ANALYSIS 

“Neighborhood”  is  a  term  which  defies 
easy  definition.  Trying  to  confine  it  within 
a  hard  and  fast  formula  is  like  trying  to 
define  human  personality.  A  neighborhood 
is  merely  a  division  of  a  city  or  town  and 


it  may  be  of  any  size.  Neighborhood  pat¬ 
terns  change  constantly. 

In  managing  a  given  property,  the  neigh-  : 
borhood  analysis  is  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  neighborhood  analysis  would  1 
be  determined  in  appraising  it.  In  analyz¬ 
ing  the  neighborhood,  we  have  to  watch  the 
possibility  of  shifting  patterns,  the  social  | 
level  of  the  neighborhood  (how  long  we  ex-  j 
pect  it  to  hold),  civic  and  cultural  factors  | 
such  as  schools,  churches,  parks,  play-  j 
grounds,  libraries— all  of  these  have  to  be  1 
taken  into  account.  | 

The  recreational  factor,  which  is  closely  1 
associated  with  schools,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  occupants  of  the  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood,  are  other  factors  which 
should  be  given  strong  consideration.  The  ' 
street  pattern,  which  could  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  arousing  a  desire  to  live  in  the 
neighborhood,  should  be  studied  carefully  I 
by  both  the  manager  and  appraiser.  | 

Viewing  the  neighborhood  street  pattern  | 
in  its  relation  to  the  main  traffic  arteries 
and  the  transportation  situation  as  a  whole 
is  an  essential  part  of  neighborhood  anal¬ 
ysis.  The  frequency  of  service  is  important 
in  making  comparisons  between  various 
areas;  so  is  the  type  of  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  that  will  be  most  efficient  and  upon 
which  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  are  j 
dependent.  Both  the  manager  and  the  ap-  ^ 
praiser  must  judge  the  land  use  pattern  of 
the  neighborhood  in  the  light  of  the  factors 
which  create  and  control  value. 

A  neighborhood’s  desirability  will  de¬ 
pend  in  some  degree  on  whether  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  a  favored  quarter  of  the 
city,  whether  it  is  far  out,  close  in,  or  con¬ 
veniently  distant  from  the  central  core.  In 
view  of  changes  and  growth  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  is  it  likely  to  improve  or  dete¬ 
riorate  in  the  future? 

The  utilities  pattern,  which  includes  the 
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services  of  gas,  electricity,  water,  and  tele¬ 
phone,  has  become  an  essential  necessity 
in  the  standards  of  living  today.  Other  es¬ 
sentials  are  storm  and  sanitary  sewerage, 
which  not  only  enhance  a  neighborhood 
but  protect  property.  The  availability  and 
adequacy  of  these  services  will  be  reflected 
in  the  desirability  of  the  neighborhood. 
Where  there  is  a  deficiency  in  any  of  these 
utilities,  there  is  a  loss  in  the  attractiveness 
with  resulting  decline  in  value. 

Shopping  facilities  are  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  neighborhood  analysis.  The  increased 
mobility  of  the  American  people  has  made 
supermarkets  possible  and  desirable.  We 
must  remember  that  most  families  still  do 
not  own  three  cars— you  who  have  teen¬ 
agers  know  what  I  mean— and  that  most 
housewives  still  depend  upon  reasonable 
nearness  to  shopping  facilities.  But  they  do 
not  want  to  be  too  near  these  conveniences. 

Nuisance  and  hazards  are  two  essential 
items  to  take  into  account  in  the  analysis 
of  the  neighborhood.  Both  the  manager  and 
appraiser  should,  and  do,  take  cognizance 
of  such  nuisances  and  hazards  as  odors, 
smoke,  dust,  or  noise  from  business  or  man¬ 
ufacturing  enterprises,  which  limit  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  neighborhood. 

The  manager  and  the  appraiser  desire  to 
know  what  stage  in  its  life  history  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  reached.  Evidences  for  this  de¬ 
termination  are  physical  and  social,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  data  on  the  extent  to  which 
an  area  is  built  up,  the  rate  at  which  new 
buildings  are  proceeding,  and  the  age  of  the 
district. 

Zone  and  deed  restrictions  and  building 
codes  are  vital  in  neighborhood  analysis, 
and  unless  data  are  gathered  on  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  in  the  various  districts 
through  zoning  ordinances,  fire  ordinances, 
building,  plumbing,  and  sanitary  codes, 
and  many  other  governmental  controls 


which  affect  the  neighborhood,  the  man¬ 
ager  or  appraiser  will  not  arrive  at  a  clear 
picture. 

Financial  institutions  rate  different 
neighborhoods  for  their  desirability  for 
money-lending  purposes.  Such  data  on 
rental  levels  are  very  useful  guides  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  neighborhood  analysis.  Rental  data 
also  supply  the  manager  and  the  appraiser 
with  information  on  the  financial  capacity 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  so  far  as  their  rent-paying  ability  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Financial  institutions  have  learned  that 
neighborhood  analysis  data  are  grouped 
under  several  features,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  a  certain  weight.  For  instance,  the 
relative  economic  stability  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  protection  from  adverse  influence 
and  freedom  from  special  hazards;  ade¬ 
quacy  of  civic,  social  and  commercial  cen¬ 
ters;  adequacy  of  transportation;  sufficiency 
of  utilities  and  conveniences;  level  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments;  the  appeal  of  the 
neighborhood;  the  approach  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood;  the  prestige;  good  planning  of  the 
subdivision;  the  cultural  advantages;  the 
predominance  of  civic-minded  occupants 
with  a  sense  of  community  responsibility; 
soundness  of  the  existing  buildings. 

The  nature  of  apartment  districts  differs 
somewhat  from  single-family  home  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  To  recognize  when  an  apartment 
project  is  well  located  and  likely  to  have 
enduring  value,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  such  questions  as  these:  Is  it  lo¬ 
cated  convenient  to  the  tenants’  places  of 
business,  particularly  to  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion?  Is  transportation  adequate?  Is  the  lo¬ 
cation  convenient  to  a  shopping  center?  Is 
the  location  convenient  to  schools,  theaters, 
cultural  institutions,  churches,  recreational 
facilities?  Examine  the  facilities  for  auto 
parking,  and  the  roads  leading  in  and  out 
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of  the  city,  for  congestion.  Has  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  a  good  reputation,  with  no  ob¬ 
jectionable  racial  or  cultural  conflicts?  Is 
there  a  good  atmosphere,  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  with  adequate  protection  against 
industrial  or  commercial  intrusion?  What 
is  the  economic  status  of  potential  tenants? 

Always  ascertain  the  range  and  the  me¬ 
dian  of  rentals  in  the  neighborhood  as  a 
background  for  an  estimate  of  the  present 
rental  value  of  the  property.  Examine  va¬ 
cancies  and  tenant  turnover.  Is  the  area 
close  to  parks,  lakes,  rivers,  or  other  natural 
advantages  that  make  it  desirable  to  a  large 
number  of  people? 

In  short,  the  analysis  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  should  be  just  as  thorough  in  the 
management  of  property  as  in  its  appraisal. 

BUILDING  ANALYSIS 

What  are  we  to  appraise  or  manage?  A 
ten-story  apartment  building,  or  a  two- 
story,  two-flat  building?  The  description 
has  to  be  made  the  same  way  in  either  pro¬ 
fession,  giving  the  number  of  floors,  the 
number  of  apartments,  the  size  of  each 
apartment  and  a  complete  description  of 
the  apartments  as  to  equipment  and  serv¬ 
ices.  In  managing  property,  you  should  fa¬ 
miliarize  yourself  with  it,  and  your  records 
should  show  exactly  what  you  are  manag¬ 
ing.  You  can  see  how  closely  the  appraiser 
and  the  management  team  work. 

In  analyzing  a  building,  the  foundation 
should  be  the  first  thing  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  because  it  is  a  prime  factor  in 
the  duration  and  life  of  any  building.  It 
could  be  made  of  brick,  which  is  subject  to 
chemical  action  from  the  soil;  concrete, 
with  or  without  reinforcing  rods;  cement 
block,  or  other  materials.  Your  analysis 
should  be  complete  as  to  its  condition. 

The  frame  of  the  building  should  be 
analyzed  to  determine  whether  it  is  made 


of  brick,  steel,  concrete,  or  whatever.  The 
type  of  exterior  walls,  whether  brick,  lime 
stone,  wood,  as  well  as  their  condition,  is  1 
important.  Wood  will  need  painting,  brick  ! 
is  subject  periodically  to  tuck  pointing,  and  ' 
so  on. 

The  floors  of  the  structure— whether  they 
be  of  pine,  oak,  terrazzo,  or  concrete  over 
which  has  been  placed  asphalt  tile— should 
be  checked  in  the  analysis  of  a  building.  \ 
Similarly  with  the  interior  walls:  are  they 
in  good  condition?  Are  they  plaster  on  | 
wood,  wire,  or  rock  lath?  Are  they  of  sheet-  s 
rock  or  other  dry  wall  construction?  What 
about  the  trim,  doors,  windows,  the  hard 
ware?  All  of  these  must  be  checked. 

The  roof,  which  should  always  be  the 
subject  of  careful  inspection,  is  of  prime 
importance.  Is  the  rafter  construction  ade¬ 
quate?  Does  it  conform  to  climatic  require¬ 
ments?  Its  condition  and  possible  life  I 
should  be  noted. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  given  an  assign¬ 
ment  by  a  bank  to  appraise  a  building  to 
house  a  bowling  alley.  The  site  had  recently 
been  purchased  at  a  fair  price,  and  a  spe¬ 
cialty  building  was  constructed  for  use  as  a 
bowling  alley.  I  knew  the  value  of  the  land, 
and  my  estimate  of  the  reproduction  cost  of  | 
the  building  was  the  same  as  its  cost.  But  | 
I  knew  nothing  about  bowling  alleys.  Being 
management-minded,  I  made  an  extensive 
research  into  the  operation  of  a  bowling 
alley,  and  to  my  amazement  found  that  the 
building  built  for  a  bowling  alley  could  j 
not  be  successfully  operated  as  such.  This 
information  threw  a  different  light  on  my 
appraisal  of  this  specialty  building. 

I  wrote  an  extensive  report  to  the  bank 
stating  what  was  wrong  with  the  building, 
and  suggesting  what  should  be  done  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  money  already  invested.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  bank  had  already  made  the  loan 
before  my  appraisal,  based  upon  the  cost 
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of  the  land  and  the  improvements,  and 
when  my  estimate  of  value  showed  up  the 
I  value  of  the  property  as  it  actually  was, 
I  which  was  less  than  reproduction  cost,  the 
banker  hit  the  ceiling  and  accused  me  of 
being  a  theorist,  and  then  and  there  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  I  would  never  be  called  again 
to  appraise  for  the  bank.  In  other  words,  I 
was  fired. 

About  six  months  later,  I  passed  this 
bowling  alley  and  saw  that  there  was  a  lot 
of  construction  activity  going  on.  I  stopped 
to  see  what  was  happening. 

The  owner,  whom  I  knew,  and  who  also 
had  accused  me  of  being  off  balance  when  I 
made  my  appraisal,  told  me  I  seemed  to 
know  more  about  his  business  than  he  did, 
and  that  he  was  changing  his  building  to 
conform  to  all  of  my  recommendations.  I 
thought  it  was  about  time  to  pay  my  banker 
friend  a  visit.  When  I  got  into  his  sanctum  I 
told  him  I  had  noticed  that  the  owner  of 
the  bowling  alley  was  making  changes  to 
his  building.  He  immediately  changed  the 
conversation. 

I  am  still  appraising  for  this  bank. 

What  was  I  in  this  capacity— a  manager, 
or  an  appraiser?  Both. 

ANALYSIS  OF  EQUIPMENT 

The  study  of  equipment  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  materials  in  the  analysis  of  a 
building.  Central  heating,  ventilating,  air 
conditioning,  electric  lighting,  plumbing 
and  water  supply  systems,  elevators,  com¬ 
munication  equipment,  refrigeration,  and 
other  devices  all  provide  for  services  or 
comfort,  and  should  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  analysis  of  equipment. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  building  equipment  has 
reached,  the  structure  itself  has  tended  to 
diminish  in  relative  economic  importance, 
while  the  equipment  through  which  serv- 
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ices  and  amenities  are  created  has  become 
more  and  more  important,  especially  in 
the  operation  of  income  property.  Further¬ 
more,  equipment  is  a  prime  source  of  de¬ 
preciation  in  a  property.  Compared  with 
the  structure,  much  of  the  equipment  is 
short-lived. 

In  the  case  of  income  property,  infre¬ 
quent  changes  in  equipment  design  are  re¬ 
flected  in  loss  of  tenant  appeal  as  s(X)n  as 
competing  properties  offer  the  new  im¬ 
provements.  Also,  in  considering  income 
property,  we  see  that  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  cost  relate  directly  to  the  equip¬ 
ment.  As  the  equipment  is  properly  or 
improperly  selected,  installed,  and  main¬ 
tained,  operating  costs  may  be  higher  or 
lower.  So  the  manager  or  appraiser  is  much 
concerned  with  equipment,  whether  it  be 
in  the  analysis  of  the  operating  expense 
statements  or  the  selection  of  a  plan  for 
remodeling  or  modernization. 

Generally  speaking,  in  inspecting  the 
equipment  in  a  building,  the  manager  and 
the  appraiser  will  have  three  general  ques¬ 
tions  in  mind.  Is  the  equipment  adequate 
and  well  maintained?  Is  it  of  high  or  poor 
quality?  What  is  its  probable  economic 
life?  In  considering  this  last  question,  the 
power  of  good  maintenance  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  equipment  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

In  judging  plumbing  and  electrical 
equipment,  you  will  want  to  know  such 
facts  as  whether  the  hot  water  supply  is 
adequate  for  the  size  of  the  building, 
whether  there  are  enough  toilets  and  lava¬ 
tories  for  the  type  of  occupancy.  Are  there 
enough  floor  plugs  and  wall  switches  and 
is  the  wiring  heavy  enough  to  carry  any 
load  that  may  be  required  by  the  typical 
type  of  occupancy? 

We  must  not  overlook  at  this  point  the 
necessity  of  proper  wiring  for  the  installa- 
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tion  of  air  conditioning  units.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  becoming  more  and  more  vital  as  the 
result  of  increased  use  of  air  conditioning 
units.  Usually  facts  about  the  people  who 
are  to  occupy,  or  who  are  occupying  the 
building,  will  influence  answers  to  these 
questions  about  equipment,  wiring  and  the 
like. 

Kitchen  equipment  to  be  considered  ef¬ 
ficient  today  by  certain  classes  of  people 
would  have  to  include  an  electric  garbage 
disposal  unit  in  the  sink.  At  another  in¬ 
come  level,  lesser  facilities  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  adequate. 

The  value  of  eye-appeal  in  fixed  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  kitchen  or  bathroom  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance  in  residential  property. 
Prospective  tenants  always  scrutinize  these 
two  rooms  with  a  highly  critical  eye.  So, 
also,  when  a  modernization  project  is  con¬ 
sidered  for  an  older  structure,  it  is  often 
from  modernized  kitchen  and  bathroom  fix¬ 
tures  that  the  highest  return  per  dollar  in¬ 
vestment  will  come.  Recent  developments 
in  such  fixtures  and  others  yet  to  come  must 
be  carefully  weighed  by  the  manager  or 
appraiser  before  he  decides  whether  given 
installations  are  becoming  outmoded. 

A  hot  water  supply  to  an  apartment 
building  is  an  important  factor.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  hot  water  used  daily,  temperature 
rise,  the  maximum  rate  of  demand  must  be 
considered  in  deciding  whether  a  heater  is 
the  proper  one  for  the  required  service. 
Various  heating  and  ventilating  engineers’ 
guides  set  forth  a  tabulation  of  hot  water 
consumption  in  various  types  of  buildings. 

Air  conditioning  and  air  cooling  is  a 
problem  which  has  been  giving  many  of  the 
managers  and  the  appraisers  a  bad  time. 
We  are  fast  approaching  an  era  when  year- 
round  or  all-weather  air  conditioning  will 
be  the  only  tyf>e  of  air  conditioning  used  in 
all  buildings. 


We  could  go  on  and  take  each  item  ini 
the  analysis  of  building  equipment  and  find 
that  the  manager  as  well  as  the  appraiser 
goes  through  every  problem  from  the  roof 
down  to  the  basement,  whether  he  be  given  * 
a  problem  of  management,  or  whether  he 
be  given  a  problem  of  appraising. 

GROSS  INCOME  OF  A  PROPERTY  ^ 

In  the  preparation  of  the  gross  rental  ^ 
data  of  a  property,  the  manager  as  well  as 
the  appraiser  is,  of  course,  primarily  in 
terested  in  the  existing  leases,  if  any,  on  the 
individual  units  of  the  building.  The 
rentals  indicated  in  such  leases  are  generally 
the  first  rent  data  obtained  by  the  manager ' 
or  appraiser,  and  they  constitute  the  most 
important  information  on  the  collection  of 
all  pertinent  data.  However,  the  manager 
or  appraiser  is  cautioned  not  to  limit  such 
rents  necessarily  to  his  prediction  of  future  ^ 
income,  especially  beyond  the  expiration  | 
date  of  the  existing  leases.  If  good  manage 
ment  has  prevailed,  it  is  likely  that  the 
existing  leases  or  rents  already  approximate 
the  rent-earning  capacity  of  the  building 
for  the  present.  This  goes  to  show  that  an 
appraiser,  in  appraising  a  piece  of  property,  , 
must  know  the  difference  between  good 
management  and  bad  management. 

Yet  the  manager  must  know,  to  be  a  good 
manager,  the  different  factors  which  affect 
the  normal  course  of  economic  cycles  in 
rental  value.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  ’ 
another  personal  experience,  this  one  on 
the  value  of  leases. 

A  doctor  in  New  Orleans,  who  has  a  very 
large  practice,  decided  to  convert  an  old 
building  in  one  of  our  medical  centers  into  ^ 
a  doctors’  building,  and  subdivided  the 
space  into  several  offices,  renting  them  on 
five-  and  ten-year  leases.  In  appraising  this 
property,  all  of  the  leases  were  given  to  me.  . 
In  estimating  the  value  of  the  property 
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from  the  income  approach,  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  leases,  I  found  that  after  capitalizing 
the  net  income  I  arrived  at  a  value  far  in 
excess  of  the  reproduction  cost  less  depreci¬ 
ation,  and  also  far  in  excess  of  the  sale  price 
of  comparable  properties. 

Knowing  the  value  of  this  type  of  office 
space,  I  could  see  that  the  owner  was  col¬ 
lecting  a  much  higher  rent  than  was  being 
charged  for  space  in  similar  buildings,  and 
1  could  not  figure  out  why.  I  began  to  study 
these  leases,  and  check  with  the  tenants, 
but  always  arrived  at  the  same  answer.  I 
again  studied  these  leases,  and  discovered 
that  no  two  doctors  specialized  in  the  same 
practice  of  medicine.  After  much  prying, 
I  discovered  that  the  doctor  who  owned  the 
building  had  made  a  clinic  out  of  his 
building— without  so  stating— and  that  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  rental  of  the  offices  was  a 
certain  amount  which  was  really  a  fee  for 
what  business  he  was  able  to  channel  to  the 
other  doctors.  The  leases  had  no  reference 
to  any  agreement  the  tenants  had  with  the 
doctor-owner.  Do  you  see  how,  in  analyzing 
leases,  you  can  go  “hay-wire”  if  you  just 
take  the  leases  on  a  property? 

After  estimating  the  amount  of  the  gross 
income,  the  manager  or  the  appraiser  is 
next  concerned  with  the  source  of  this  in¬ 
come;  that  is,  individual  tenants  whose 
payments  comprise  that  income.  The  rating 
of  tenants  as  to  financial  responsibility  may 
be  high,  fair,  or  uncertain.  Financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  rent-paying  ability,  either 
as  to  the  class  of  tenants  involved  or  of  an 
individual  tenant,  add  to  or  detract  from 
income  stability. 

So  you  can  see,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
gross  income  or  rent  schedule  of  a  given 
property,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  all  of  the  factors  that  will 
affect  the  estimated  gross  income  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  to  be  managed  or  appraised. 


THE  OPERATING  COSTS  OF  THE 
BUILDING 

What  are  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  con¬ 
tinuing  flow  of  unimpaired  income  in  a 
property?  These  can  be  itemized  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Costs  of  maintaining  the  land,  land¬ 
scaping,  etc.;  building  costs,  such  as 
maintenance,  insurance,  taxes,  etc.;  build¬ 
ing  equipment  costs,  such  as  stoves,  refriger¬ 
ators,  electrical  equipment,  etc.;  labor  costs, 
such  as  the  services  of  porters,  elevator  at¬ 
tendants,  etc.;  service  costs,  which  could 
mean  utilities,  water,  telephone,  heat, 
lights,  and  so  forth;  and,  of  course,  manage¬ 
ment  costs.  These  items  taken  from  your 
gross  income,  after  setting  up  depreciation, 
result  in  the  net  income  to  your  investor. 
When  you  are  given  a  building  to  manage, 
and  you  attempt  to  set  up  a  budget  of  the 
income  and  expense,  the  manager  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  what  goes  into 
each  category.  It  is,  of  course,  imperative 
that  the  manager  or  appraiser  inspect  the 
building  and  its  neighborhood  before  mak¬ 
ing  his  final  estimate  of  operating  costs. 

He  must  not  only  know  the  condition  of 
the  building,  but  must  also  be  able  to 
classify  it  as  to  type  and  quality.  He  will 
learn,  from  an  inspection,  the  physical  and 
sociological  character  of  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  vital  to  him  to  know,  for  instance, 
whether  the  maintenance  of  the  building 
is  comparable  to  surrounding  properties. 

The  operating  costs  estimates,  like  the 
estimates  of  gross  income,  should  cover  a 
minimum  period  of  twelve  consecutive 
months.  If  the  manager  or  appraiser  is  us¬ 
ing  past  operating  statements  as  an  aid  in 
arriving  at  an  estimate  of  costs,  these 
figures,  to  be  effective,  should  cover  a  period 
of  several  years.  In  some  cases,  ten  years 
may  be  desirable,  due  to  the  non-recurring 
items.  But  in  using  a  ten-year  actual  cost. 
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you  have  to  watch  for  the  changing  of  labor 
costs  and  adjust  accordingly. 

Non-recurring  expenses  include  the  pro 
rata  share  of  future  costs  of  the  replace¬ 
ments  that  do  not  occur  annually.  Such 
replacement  items  will  include  refrigera¬ 
tors,  stoves,  roofs,  carpets,  and  so  on.  While 
these  are  just  charges  to  be  made  before 
arriving  at  the  net  income,  the  manager  or 
appraiser  should  be  sure  that  capital  im¬ 
provements  to  the  property— such  as  mod¬ 
ernization  of  bathrooms,  and  kitchens— 
have  not  been  included  as  replacement 
items.  These  are  capital  charges  and  should 
not  appear  on  the  operating  statements 
from  which  the  net  income  is  estimated. 

Recurring  costs  are  those  annual  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  to  maintain  the  building  at 
its  maximum  efficiency,  and  to  provide 
effectively  those  services  desired.  These  an¬ 
nual  charges  may  be  divided  into  two  clas¬ 
sifications,  operating  expenses  and  other 
expenses. 

A  breakdown  of  these  two  categories  for 
an  unfurnished  apartment  building  would 
be:  operating  expenses,  such  as  janitor’s 
salary,  janitor’s  supplies,  fuel,  water,  elec¬ 


tricity,  decorating  and  painting,  repairs, 
advertising,  and  of  course,  management. 
Other  expenses  would  be  real  estate  taxes, 
insurance,  and  reserve  for  replacement. 

The  appraiser,  in  evaluating  investment 
property,  has  to  make  exactly  the  same  esti 
mate  of  gross  income  and  operating  ex 
penses  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  | 
operating  statement  given  to  him  by  the  ‘ 
owners  of  the  building  is  accurate  enough 
to  help  him  arrive  at  a  correct  evaluation 
through  the  income  process.  If  he  is  thor-  s 
oughly  familiar  with  the  management  of  ! 
property,  and  a  statement  of  income  and  i 
expenses  given  to  him  is  not  a  true  picture  ' 
of  the  income  and  operating  costs  of  the  ‘ 
building,  he  will  know  immediately  that  * 
something  is  wrong,  and  will  then  make  an 
independent  check  and  estimate  the  gross 
income  and  expenses. 

The  ability  to  analyze  an  operating  state¬ 
ment  will  come  to  an  appraiser  only  if  he  f 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operations  } 
of  a  building,  and  in  no  other  way  will  he 
be  able  to  discover  or  see  through  any 
erroneous  information  which  may  have 
been  given  to  him. 


The  realtor  engaged  in  promoting  and  managing  shopping  centers 
has  to  guard  against  many  pitfalls.  One  device  which  helps  him  along 
this  line  is  the  written  agreement  which  he  should  have  with  the 
owners  of  the  property.  What  should  such  an  agreement  contain  and 
how  should  it  be  written?  Here's  one  good  answer  from  a  CPM  ex¬ 
perienced  in  shopping  center  work  in  Pittsburgh. 

I 

'WORKING  WITH  SHOPPING  CENTERS? 
WATCH  YOUR  AGREEMENT  WITH  OWNER 

I 


^  by  Joseph  J.  Gum  berg, 

I 

The  development  of  shopping  centers 
channels  mainly  through  the  realtor  ex¬ 
perienced  in  commercial  real  estate.  It  is 
I  through  the  realtor  that  the  architect  deter¬ 
mines  the  size  of  the  store  space,  which  in 
turn  determines  the  size  of  the  center.  It  is 
through  the  realtor  and  the  architect  that 
the  contractor  can  successfully  complete 
the  construction  of  the  shopping  center.  It 
!  is  through  the  realtor  that  the  tenants  agree 
)  to  terms,  conditions  and  rental  in  the  lease. 

,  It  is  through  the  realtor’s  efforts  with  the 
owner  that  the  proper  financing  can  be 
arranged,  and  it  is  through  the  realtor  that 
I  the  architect  and  the  contractor  determine 
^  the  type  of  construction  for  the  building. 

The  realtor  engaged  in  promoting  and 
managing  shopping  centers  should  have  an 
I  iron-clad  written  contract  with  the  owner 
^  which  runs  from  one  to  three  years  from 
the  inception  to  the  completion.  Such  a 
>  contract  should  provide  for  a  cash  con- 
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sideration  by  the  owner  in  payment  of  the 
realtor’s  services,  should  the  owner  decide 
not  to  build  the  projected  center.  If  the 
center  is  completed,  such  cash  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  credited  to  the  owner  on 
future  payments  due  the  realtor. 

The  agreement  should  provide  a  firm 
contract  for  the  leasing  of  the  store  space, 
and  for  the  payment  of  commission  during 
the  term  of  the  lease  and  the  options,  re¬ 
newals  and  any  modifications  and  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  lease,  or  any  new  leases  made 
by  the  tenant  or  his  successors  or  assigns  or 
subtenant. 

As  a  further  protection  for  the  realtor, 
because  of  the  length  of  these  leases  and 
the  number  of  unexpected  conditions  and 
situations  that  may  arise,  the  agreement 
should  state  that  no  sale,  conveyance,  trans¬ 
fer,  mortgage  foreclosure  or  charge  off  on 
the  premises,  and  no  assignment,  release  or 
cancellation  of  the  lease  by  reason  of  fore¬ 
closure  or  other  casualty,  or  of  any  other 
incident  (or  any  renewal,  renewals  or  ex¬ 
tension  thereof)  shall  release  the  owner  or 
his  successors  or  assigns  of  the  obligation 
provided  in  the  agreement.  The  exception 
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would  be  that  in  the  event  the  owner 
elects  to  pay  the  commission  obligation  to 
the  realtor  in  cash,  then  said  payments  shall 
be  based  on  the  rates  established  by  the 
real  estate  board  and  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  any  option  or  options,  extensions 
or  modifications  of  the  leases;  and  further, 
consideration  of  the  extra  rent  paid  by 
virtue  of  the  percentage  clause  provided  in 
any  of  the  leases. 

It  must  be  understood  between  the 
owner  and  the  realtor  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  commission  on  the  leases  is  due  to 
the  realtor  at  the  time  the  leases  are  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  are  a  continuing  lien  against 
the  property;  and  that  the  collecting  of 
commission  on  a  monthly  basis  is  solely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  owner.  Should  the 
realtor  be  deprived  by  any  act  or  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  owner,  of  the  collection 
of  the  rentals,  then  the  whole  amount  of 
the  said  commission  should  become  due 
and  payable,  notwithstanding  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  realtor  would  take  the  com¬ 
mission  in  monthly  installments.  In  lieu  of 
such  decision  on  the  part  of  the  realtor,  he 
should  have  the  optional  right  to  inform 
the  tenant  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  said 
commissions  paid  monthly  directly  to  the 
realtor.  In  this  instance,  the  agreement 
should  specifically  state  that  the  owner 
agrees  to  this  condition— namely,  that  the 
commission  be  paid  directly  to  the  realtor. 
Should  it  develop  that  the  realtor  actually 
is  relieved  of  collecting  the  commissions 
on  a  monthly  basis,  it  should  be  provided 
that  the  owner  further  authorizes  the  ten¬ 
ant  to  submit  copies  of  annual  statements 
of  the  volume  of  business  so  the  realtor  can 
determine  the  commission  due,  if  any. 

The  realtor  should  be  protected  in  the 
agreement  to  cover  the  situation  of  a  ten¬ 
ant  acquiring  additional  areas  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  In  this  case  the  realtor  should  receive 


a  commission  on  the  rents  paid  for  the  ad 
ditional  space. 

The  realtor  should  also  be  protected  in 
the  event  the  tenant  purchases  the  premises 
he  occupies,  or  any  portion  thereof,  includ 
ing  any  additional  area  in  excess  of  the 
amount  occupied  by  the  tenant  and  the 
payment  of  commission  for  the  balance  of 
the  term.  Remember  that  the  lease  commis  ) 
sion  and  the  sale  commission  are  two  en-  ^ 
tirely  different  transactions. 

For  the  protection  of  the  owner  in  the 
event  the  entire  shopping  center  is  sold,  a 
specific  cash  settlement  should  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  realtor  for  the  full  cancella  ' 
tion  of  the  agreement,  without  credit  or  * 
allowance  for  commissions  already  paid.  f 

The  realtor  should  not  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility  for  making  the  final  decision  in 
connection  with  the  terms,  conditions  and 
construction  of  the  space  to  be  leased, 
which  should  have  the  owner’s  final  ap 
proval. 

It  should  be  agreed  that  in  the  event  the 
realtor  has  not  secured  an  agreed  percent¬ 
age  of  the  space  to  be  leased,  usually  60  per 
cent,  within  a  six-month  period,  the  owner 
should  have  the  right  of  canceling  the  , 
agreement.  However,  in  the  event  of  such 
cancellation,  the  realtor  is  entitled  to  the 
commission  earned  on  the  leases  or  com¬ 
mitments  previously  accepted  by  the 
owner;  but  the  owner  should  not  be  under  ^ 
liability  to  pay  these  commissions  if  he  finds  f 
himself  unable  to  finance  and  construct  the 
proposed  shopping  center. 

The  agreement  should  provide  for  a  reso 
lution  of  either  or  both  corporations,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  agreement,  and  of  course  the 
rights,  liabilities,  limitations,  covenants, 
conditions  and  agreements  agreed  to  and 
imposed  upon  each  other,  to  be  binding 
upon  their  successors  and  assigns,  and  with 
suitable  acknowledgments. 


All  factors  considered,  real  estate  is  the  finest  investment  in  the  world, 
if  purchased  intelligently ,  financed  properly  and  rnanaged  with  profes¬ 
sional  skill.  But  the  purchase  and/or  management  of  income  property 
cannot  he  done  by  remote  control  or  through  a  process  of  osmosis.  It 
can  he  done  only  hy  knowing  the  property  intimately,  down  to  the  last 
detail.  This  article  suggests  hi  no  uncertain  terms  just  how  thorough 
the  process  must  be. 


*  TAKING  INVENTORY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 


i  ASPECTS  OF  A  BUILDING 


by  Alfred  S.  Friedman,  CPM 


A  FEW  WEEKS  AGO  a  client  told  me  he 
wanted  to  purchase  a  fairly  large  building 
and  that  he  needed  several  floors  in  this 
building  for  his  own  use.  He  further  told 
me  he  had  seen  just  the  building  he  wanted. 
We  met  with  the  broker  for  the  building 
in  question,  and  I  suggested  that  we  exam¬ 
ine  the  building,  starting  with  the  roof 
and  working  our  way  down  to  the  lowest 
basement.  The  expression  on  the  broker’s 
face  seemed  to  say,  “Why  bother  looking  at 
the  areas  which  aren’t  rentable?’’  However, 
my  suggestion  was  taken,  and  at  the  end  of 
our  tour  of  inspection  the  impression  was 
that  the  entire  building  owed  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  to  friction  tape  and  bailing  wire.  In  all 
fairness  to  my  client,  I  could  not  let  him 
purchase  this  white  elephant  and  told  him 
so  in  no  uncertain  terms.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  had  I  permitted  this  purchase  to  go 
through,  and  my  client  later  found  himself 
confronted  with  costly  repair  bills,  he  would 
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not  have  been  eager  to  continue  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  me,  and  I  might  eventually  have 
lost  the  building  which  I  now  manage  for 
him. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  another  true  story 
which  makes  the  point: 

About  five  years  ago  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  appointed  managing  agent 
for  a  number  of  buildings  which  consisted 
of  taxpayers,  apartment,  loft  and  office 
buildings.  The  owners  of  these  properties 
instructed  me  to  make  a  thorough  analysis 
and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  properties  so  that  eventually  the 
income  could  be  increased.  It  isn’t  often 
that  such  a  “plum”  falls  into  one’s  lap.  To¬ 
gether  with  several  members  of  my  organi¬ 
zation,  I  inspected  each  and  every  one  of 
these  properties  from  the  roof  to  basement 
and  sub-basement,  as  the  case  might  be.  By 
the  end  of  our  third  day  of  inspection  I  saw 
our  beautiful  “plum”  begin  to  decay.  My 
predecessor  had  permitted  these  properties 
to  deteriorate  so  badly  that  they  were  viola¬ 
tion  ridden.  His  only  aim  apparently  was 
to  show  great  profits  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
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year,  at  the  expense  of  the  properties  them¬ 
selves. 

We  had  taken  detailed  notes  during  this 
tour  of  inspection  and  at  our  next  meeting 
with  the  owners  advised  them  of  our  find¬ 
ings.  It  was  a  touch-and-go  situation  but  we 
were  finally  able  to  convince  them  that 
major  repairs  and  a  few  minor  improve¬ 
ments  to  these  properties  were  absolutely 
necessary,  not  only  in  order  to  maintain  the 
structures  themselves,  but  so  that  the  rent 
roll  would  eventually  increase.  We  were 
finally  given  a  free  hand  and  today  every¬ 
one  concerned  is  quite  happy  with  the  re¬ 
sults  and  our  plum  is  now  bearing  fruit 
for  all. 

In  alert  management  we  must  not  only 
allocate  adequate  funds  for  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  but  we  must  make  specific  allowances 
for  improvements  through  the  years,  which 
will  stabilize  cur  investment.  These  im¬ 
provements  need  not  be  spectacular  or 
flashy  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  public,  and 
must  also  be  made  in  parts  of  the  building 
which  sometimes  do  not  come  into  public 
view.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  money  is 
intelligently  spent  in  properly  maintaining 
and  improving  properties,  the  future  is 
made  more  secure.  So  let  us  x-ray  the  aver¬ 
age  office  building,  and  examine  its  com- 
|X)nent  parts,  one  by  one. 

FRONT  PERSONNEL 

Many  buildings  have  information  men 
plus  individual  starters  for  high,  selected 
and  low  rise  elevator  banks.  These  people 
are  the  first  to  meet  and  greet  people  as 
they  enter  the  building.  A  cheerful  “good 
morning”  has  sent  many  a  person  on  his 
way  feeling  much  better  than  when  he  first 
entered  the  building.  We  are  all  flattered 
when,  very  clearly  and  concisely,  our  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  morning  greeting. 
Therefore,  we  have  instructed  our  head 


starter  to  be  sure  to  extend  personal  greet¬ 
ings  and  courtesies  to  the  important  execu¬ 
tives  of  our  large  tenants. 

The  elevator  operators  themselves  have 
even  greater  personal  contact  and  it  is 
therefore  very  good  management  for  the 
owner,  or  managing  agent,  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  these  individuals.  They 
must  be  well  treated  and  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  If  they  are  kept  happy  and  contented,  > 
this  feeling  is  passed  on  to  the  visitors  and  { 
tenants  of  the  building  who,  in  turn,  have  i 
an  affectionate  feeling  for  the  building  it-  ! 
self.  In  keeping  the  elevator  operators  I 
happy,  it  is  important  to  go  beyond  even  [ 
the  union  benefits.  This  will  pay  trenien  | 
dous  dividends  in  loyalty  to  the  building. 

ENTRANCE  AND  LOBBY  LIGHTING 

When  a  building  is  constructed,  the  en¬ 
trance  lobby  or  the  entire  main  floor  light-  I 
ing  is  usually  incorporated  into  the  interior 
decoration  scheme.  To  change  the  lighting 
will  necessitate  changing  the  decor  of  the 
entire  main  floor.  Also,  in  most  large  office 
buildings,  corridor  lighting  is  extensive. 
Therefore,  we  must  consider  the  expense 
of  supplying  current  to  these  fixtures.  Ex-  ■ 
cept  in  a  few  instances,  we  must  immedi¬ 
ately  think  in  terms  of  fluorescent  lighting 
as  a  money  saver.  Fluorescent  lighting  may 
be  of  the  cold,  flush  or  hanging  type,  and  if 
a  little  thought  is  given  to  this  matter,  such  , 
lighting  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  j 
giving  your  building  a  modern  appearance,  j 

ELEVATORS 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  elevators 
which  have  been  in  operation  less  than  ten  ' 
years.  We  will  take  for  granted  that  the 
proper  engineering  was  used  in  their  selec¬ 
tion.  Basically,  we  have  the  self-service 
autoronic,  the  self-leveling  and  manual 
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types.  It  is  up  to  each  manager  to  make  his 
own  selection,  whether  it  be  a  new  installa¬ 
tion  or  the  improvement  of  an  older-type 
elevator.  The  basic  thought  to  bear  in  mind 
is,  give  your  passengers  the  fastest  ride  pos¬ 
sible.  Some  buildings  have  peak  periods 
which  confront  them  daily,  at  certain  hours, 
and  other  buildings  have  to  contend  with 
the  great  amounts  of  internal  floor-to-floor 
traffic.  These  are  vital  points  which  are 
sometimes  overlooked  by  outside  consult¬ 
ants  and  engineers. 

When  general  improvements  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  elevators,  including  machinery 
and  cabs,  landing  doors,  lighting,  etc.,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Many  an  open  grill, 
high-dome  elevator  cab  has  been  converted 
to  look  like  and  almost  behave  like  a  new 
streamlined  elevator.  It  is  best  to  take  an 
item  such  as  this  and  think  it  over  for 
several  months  before  reaching  a  final  deci¬ 
sion.  In  selecting  a  manufacturer  of  ele¬ 
vator  equipment,  remember  that  while  the 
initial  cost  may  be  cheaper  for  one  type  of 
elevator  improvement,  it  may  be  to  the 
owner’s  advantage  to  have  a  car  installed  at 
a  slightly  higher  cost,  if  shop  maintenance 
will  thereby  be  located  in  his  own  locality, 
and  thus  avoid  delays  that  arise  from  wait¬ 
ing  for  replacement  parts  to  come  from  a 
distant  city  or  state. 

MOTOR  ROOMS 

Motor  rooms  should  be  reasonably  large 
enough  so  that  all  major  parts  of  a  machine 
may  be  removed  without  the  necessity  of 
cutting  holes  through  walls,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  men  to  squeeze  through.  General 
lighting  in  the  motor  room  should  be  such 
that  the  front  and  back  of  boards,  panels, 
hoist  machines,  motor  generator  sets,  etc., 
are  visible  from  all  sides.  Also,  the  aisles 
between  such  equipment  should  be  wide 
enough  for  a  man  to  make  a  proper  inspec¬ 


tion  without  having  to  struggle  between 
the  equipment.  If  the  maintenance  man 
can  walk  in  a  comfortable  position,  with¬ 
out  having  to  bend  and  twist,  he  will 
definitely  see  more  of  the  minor  troubles 
which  have  developed  during  the  day  and 
which,  if  corrected  immediately,  will  save 
many  dollars.  Motor  rooms  should  be  kept 
spotlessly  clean  at  all  times.  No  part  of 
the  building  should  be  in  better  shape. 

PLUMBING 

A  visit  or  two  to  a  new  building  will  help 
many  an  owner  or  agent  decide  how  anti¬ 
quated  his  washrooms  are.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  learn  that  the  original  manu¬ 
facturer  of  certain  fixtures  is  no  longer  in 
business.  You  will  wonder  how  a  thing  like 
this  is  possible,  but  the  problem  is  born  the 
day  a  building  leaves  the  drawing  board 
and  estimates  are  received  for  the  work. 
Many  dollars  are  saved  by  using  a  style  tile 
or  a  fixture  that  has  reached  its  retirement 
state.  But  then  we  have  the  problem  of 
replacement,  which  leads  to  many  hours 
wasted  in  trying  to  match  the  fixtures.  It  is 
better  to  remove  these  entirely  and  replace 
them  with  a  modern  fixture,  using  the  re¬ 
moved  fixtures  as  replacements  for  another 
floor.  Many  manufacturers  will  be  of  great 
service  in  helping  the  manager  get  through 
this  difficult  process.  Care  should  be  taken 
first  to  study  what  was  wrong  with  the  old 
washroom  and  determine  whether  it  was 
simple  for  the  maintenance  department  to 
replace  one  unit  easily,  or  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  off  all  facilities  merely 
to  replace  a  washer  or  diaphram.  I  have 
visited  many  a  building  and  have  seen  that 
merely  by  the  addition  of  two  or  more 
valves,  or  in  extreme  cases  four  valves,  the 
use  of  the  facilities  could  have  continued 
without  interruption. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  clean  wash- 
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room.  It  is  one  of  the  building’s  best  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  use  of  strong-smelling  dis¬ 
infectants  does  not  mean  a  clean  washroom. 
Here  again  thought  must  be  given  to  the 
personnel  in  charge  of  this  most  important 
part  of  the  building.  They  must  be  trained 
so  that  the  corners  and  backs  of  fixtures 
are  properly  cleaned  and  towels,  hand  soap 
containers,  paper  containers  always  kept 
full  and  usable.  Hardware  on  booths  must 
be  inspected,  and  any  missing  or  defective 
items  immediately  reported  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  department.  Hit-or-miss  inspection 
of  the  washroom  floor  is  not  sufficient.  The 
supervisory  department  must  make  certain 
that  the  ceiling,  lighting  fixtures,  grills  are 
completely  dust  free.  We  try  to  keep  our 
washrooms  as  clean,  if  not  cleaner,  than  the 
average  bathroom  in  a  home.  A  great  deal 
of  thought  must  be  given  to  maintenance 
of  the  washrooms,  and  if  extra  cleaning  is 
necessary  during  the  day,  it  should  be  done; 
this  is  not  the  place  to  try  to  save  money. 

HEATING  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING 

Only  special  studies  can  tell  which 
method  of  heating  a  building  will  be  the 
least  expensive  and  most  efficient.  We  are 
now  entering  the  period  of  using  the  same 
system  for  both  heating  and  c(X)ling.  But 
I  feel  that  within  the  next  decade  or  two 
even  our  present  methods  of  heating  will 
be  obsolete.  Even  the  word  “heating”  will 
be  obsolete  as  we  enter  the  new  age  of 
atomic  power  for  domestic  uses.  “Comfort 
conditioning”  will  be  more  exact. 

Most  pre-war  structures  have  been  or  will 
soon  be  in  the  position  of  not  knowing 
whether  they  are  coming  or  going  with  re¬ 
spect  to  present-day  air  conditioning.  The 
air  conditioning  industry  is  daily  introduc¬ 
ing  new  methods  which  are  cutting  costs, 
size  and  giving  finer  results,  whether  the 
unit  be  a  window  installation,  packaged  or 


semi-central  system.  Installations  made  five 
years  ago  are  so  outmoded  that  they  are 
maintenance  liabilities,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  best  to  have  them  removed  and  new, 
up-to-date  units  installed. 

The  central  chilled  water  system  seems 
to  be  today’s  answer  for  large  structures. 
This  is  brought  home  when  you  realize  that 
to  install  window  units  in  a  30-story  build  I 
ing  involves  a  tremendous  cost  including  ^ 
extensive  additional  electric  wiring.  Also,  ^ 
in  large  cities,  buildings  may  be  placed  so  ; 
they  are  open  to  air  from  only  two  sides,  j 
Therefore,  window  units  would  only  sup  j 
ply  that  area  most  clo.sely  aligned  with  the 
walls  having  windows.  I  manage  a  building 
which  has  had  a  chilled  water  system  in¬ 
stalled  and  am  pleased  to  report  that  both 
we  and  our  tenants  (who  purchase  their 
own  comfort  cooling  units)  are  very  happy 
with  the  results.  The  chilled  water  pipes 
were  erected  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
and  are  encased  in  stainless  steel  ducts.  In¬ 
stead  of  detracting  from  the  building  they 
have  modernized  its  appearance.  In  install¬ 
ing  air  conditioning  ducts  and  machinery, 
it  is  important  that  this  equipment  be  hung 
as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  possible  so  that  no 
rentable  space  is  wasted. 


ELECTRICAL  WIRING  j 

As  in  all  other  phases,  electrical  wiring  | 
required  for  tenant  needs  has  made  great  * 
demands  upon  existing  facilities.  Many  an  f 
owner  has  been  confronted  with  the  prob-  j 
lem  of  rewiring  his  entire  structure  to  meet  j 
tenant  demands.  New  methods  of  lighting, 
and  new  types  of  machines  will  continue  to 
plague  many  buildings  as  to  limits  of  de¬ 
mand.  Today’s  modern  office  is  considered 
well  lighted  when  figured  at  the  ratio  of 
four  watts  of  current  per  square  foot  of 
floor  area.  The  old-style  incandescent  light¬ 
ing  should  be  eliminated  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible.  The  modern  office  should  have  at 
least  70  per  cent  of  its  lighting  load  in 
fluorescent  fixtures  and  only  allow  a  tenant 
the  use  of  30  per  cent  for  incandescent 
)  lighting,  which  can  be  distributed  to 
I  achieve  spot  or  decorative  lighting  effects. 

The  buildings  which  find  their  bus  ducts 
I  or  riser  cables  reaching  the  overload  stage 
\  would  be  wise  to  encourage  their  tenants 
^  to  use  the  above-mentioned  figures,  and  in 
,  some  instances  may  be  able  to  delay  the 
■  cost  of  adding  additional  and  heavier  wir- 
!  ing  to  their  electrical  systems. 

I  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  large 
•  engineering  firm  assured  an  owner  that 
I  upon  the  completion  of  a  new  bus  duct  he 
could  sit  back  and  be  at  ease  for  the  next 
ten  years.  But  in  five  years  after  the  initial 
installation,  the  main  circuit  breakers  were 
kicking  out.  Fortunately  the  maintenance 
^  department  was  able  to  correct  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  all  new  tenant  demand  for  cur¬ 
rent  now  made  upon  the  building  is  held 
down  to  the  70-30  ratio. 

Many  dollars  are  foolishly  spent  in  trying 
I  to  correct  wiring  conditions  hurriedly.  A 
building  having  a  large  tenancy  turnover 
should  expect  at  least  5  per  cent  annual 
increase  in  the  electrical  load.  This  will 
hold  true  in  average  non-specialized  build¬ 
ings  today  and  for  several  years  to  come  if 
actual  load  conditions  are  figured  at  seven 
watts  per  stjuare  for  foot  lighting  and  ma¬ 
chinery  loads. 

WHA  I  ABOU  I  ROOFS,  WINDOWS, 
DOORS,  FLOORS? 

We  consider  that  the  primary  function  of 
the  roof  is  to  keep  the  elements  from  harm¬ 
ing  our  structure.  But  the  roof  can  also  be 
used  as  a  recreational  area,  the  tenants  have 
often  been  grateful  to  a  thoughtful  owner 
who  provides  this  facility.  However,  before 
the  owner  becomes  too  thoughtful  of  his 


tenants,  the  roof  covering  must  be  taken 
into  account.  If  the  roof  can  stand  the 
traffic,  well  and  good,  but  if  the  covering 
is  made  of  rolled  roofing  materials  it  is  best 
to  keep  everyone  off.  However,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  inches  of  pebbles  and 
duct  boards,  such  a  roof  can  be  put  to  use. 
Setbacks,  while  required  by  law  in  many 
localities,  should  not  be  overlooked  as  a 
source  of  income.  The  rooms  adjacent  to 
these  setbacks  may  bring  higher  rentals  if 
tenants  are  permitted  to  utilize  this  area 
for  their  leisure  moments. 

Windows  are  too  often  taken  for  granted. 
They  are  often  so  large  and  heavy  that  the 
average  person  cannot  raise  or  lower  them. 
How  wise  is  the  agent  who  is  in  a  position 
to  send  a  man  around  to  test  and  correct 
sticking  windows!  Another  matter  that  is 
sometimes  overlooked  is  the  possibility  of 
a  tenant  using  space  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  window  cleaner  to  wash 
the  windows.  This  should  be  avoided  wher¬ 
ever  possible.  Several  floors  with  dirty  win¬ 
dows  can  do  great  harm  to  a  building’s 
appearance. 

Most  cities  have  their  own  standards  for 
corridor  doors.  The  modern  trend  is  to¬ 
wards  Herculite  or  narrow-styled  alumi¬ 
num,  stainless  steel  or  other  metal  doors.  A 
thorough  study  of  this  minor  but  im|X)rtant 
detail  shoidd  be  made,  even  at  the  cost  of 
securing  an  architect’s  advice.  Most  manu¬ 
facturers  of  doors  will  say  that  the  local 
building  department  has  approved  their 
product,  but  when  it  conies  down  to  actual 
cases,  the  manufacturer  is  reluctant  to  put 
into  writing  any  such  statement  that  would 
hold  him  liable  in  the  event  such  doors  do 
not  pass  l(x:al  ordinances.  In  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  we  were  fortunate  to  locate  a 
manufacturer  of  a  modern-type  door  which 
uses  two  separate  lights  of  glass.  If  at  some 
future  date  we  are  forced  to  correct  the 
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glass  area  of  our  doors,  it  will  be  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  matter  to  remove  a  bottom 
light  of  glass  and  replace  it  with  a  metal 
panel,  and  so  meet  our  building  code  as  to 
hour  rating. 

When  replacing  floor  coverings  and  re¬ 
decorating  public  areas,  it  is  wise  to  get 
professional  advice.  Costs  will  probably  be 
the  same  but  the  treating  of  colors  in  the 
new  tones  has  done  wonders  in  creating 
illusions  of  spaciousness  and  light. 

GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  IS  NOT 
ENOUGH 

Preventive  maintenance  can  best  be  de¬ 
fined  as  “locating  a  faulty  part  and  correct¬ 
ing  this  fault  before  it  jeopardizes  the 
general  operation  of  a  building.”  General 
maintenance  simply  means  that  something 
has  broken  and  the  manager  must  correct 
the  condition  immediately.  The  money 
spent  on  preventive  maintenance  is  a  true 
“dollar  savings.”  An  agent  who  neglects  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  cannot  rightly  be  called 
a  good  manager,  for  he  is  neglecting  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  job. 

Far  too  often,  an  agent  is  content  merely 
to  call  on  the  union  to  send  whatever 
maintenance  personnel  happens  to  be  in 
the  union  office  at  the  time.  Also,  many 
agents  are  afraid  to  hire  a  better  man  and 
pay  him  above  the  union  scale.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  false  economy,  and  in  all  in¬ 
stances  prefer  to  hire  the  best  man  avail¬ 
able,  provide  the  tools,  testing  equipment 
and  machinery  necessary  for  him  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  efficient  work  that  is  expected. 
The  maintenance  staff  should  be  adequate 
enough  to  give  the  entire  building  the  nec¬ 
essary  inspections. 

RECORDS  ON  PHYSICAL  ASPECTS 

It  is  extremely  important  that  an  inven¬ 
tory  book  be  kept  for  the  physical  aspects 


of  the  building  and  that  this  book  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  various  classes  of  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment.  The  classifications  should 
consist  of  lobby,  elevators,  plumbing,  motor 
room,  heat  and  air  conditioning,  electric, 
and  general  maintenance.  A  separate  record 
should  be  kept  for  the  tenant’s  premises. 
Of  course,  these  groupings  should  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  as  many  catagories  as  are  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  records  should  first  show  the  origi¬ 
nal  date  of  installation  of  the  various  items, 
and  even  record  the  cost  of  the  original 
items.  A  chronological  record  should  be 
maintained  of  purchases,  repairs,  altera¬ 
tions,  so  that  if  we  should  turn  to  the 
section,  “Elevators,”  for  instance,  and  look 
at  Car  No.  7,  we  would  be  able  to  see  at  a 
glance  the  cost  of  the  original  installation, 
cost  of  repairs  to  hoist  machinery,  board,  re¬ 
placement  of  ropes,  date  of  repairs,  and  so 
on.  Every  other  item  of  equipment  in  the 
building  should  be  listed  in  a  similar  man 
ner.  In  this  way,  you  not  only  have  a  check 
on  the  use  of  parts  in  the  building,  hut 
also  a  check  on  labor,  which  enables  you  to 
see  that  each  man  is  performing  his  duty 
and  not  falling  down  on  any  given  repairs. 
The  building  superintendent  should  check 
this  record  periodically,  for  in  doing  so  he 
will  get  a  complete  picture  of  what  is  actu¬ 
ally  going  on  in  the  building.  Another 
great  advantage  in  maintaining  a  “log”  of 
this  sort  is  its  value  for  a  future  purchaser 
of  a  building. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  replacement  parts  together 
with  an  accurate  record  of  all  tools  and 
machinery  used  in  making  repairs.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  record  book,  charts  should  be 
placed  in  the  service  areas  of  the  building 
to  enable  the  employees  of  those  particular 
rooms  to  tell  at  a  glance  how  and  when  any 
given  item  was  last  serviced.  These  charts 
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should  also  be  placed  in  central  parts  of 
the  building  so  that  in  case  of  emergency, 
j  the  watchman  on  duty,  or  any  employee, 
I  can  easily  determine  the  location  of  emer¬ 
gency  equipment.  It  is  unfortunate  but  true 
that  in  cases  of  emergency,  building  em¬ 
ployees  themselves  sometimes  are  unable  to 
locate  safety  equipment  quickly. 

Another  important  practice  is  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  various  pipes— steam,  gas,  hot  and 
cold  water,  waste— in  different  colors  so  that 
in  going  through  the  basements  and  ma¬ 
chine  rooms  you  can  tell  one  pipe  line  from 
another.  These  colors  should  also  be  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  charts. 

HELPING  TENANTS  MAKE  THE 
I  MOST  OF  THE  SPACE 

I  We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  own  ex- 
!  perience  to  have  had  very  little  vacant  space 
I  in  our  buildings  during  the  past  ten  years. 
While  many  new  structures  have  been 
erected  nearby,  very  few  of  our  tenants  have 
moved  into  them.  Those  who  did  move  did 
so  because  we  did  not  have  additional  space 
with  which  to  accommodate  them,  and  in 
order  for  their  businesses  to  operate  more 
efficiently  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
move.  To  alleviate  this  situation,  at  our 
own  expense  we  called  in  top-flight  office 
and  showroom  designers  to  show  our  ten¬ 
ants  how  to  derive  the  fullest  and  utmost 
utilization  of  each  scpiare  foot  of  space. 

Old-fashioned  office  partitions,  unwieldy 
closets,  huge  desks  have  been  sent  to  the 
rubbish  heap,  and  new  metal  partitions 
with  large  expanses  of  glass  which  permit 
the  maximum  amount  of  light  are  now 
being  used.  Accoustical  ceilings  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  necessity  for  ceiling-height  par¬ 
titions.  This  trend  has  created  the  illusion 
of  spaciousness  and  tends  to  carry  the  office 
personnel  through  that  mid-morning  and 
mid-afternoon  period  of  boredom. 
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To  illustrate  further:  an  office  was 
created  in  the  center  area  of  one  of  our 
buildings  which,  although  well  lighted, 
tastefully  designed  and  fully  air  condi¬ 
tioned,  had  a  bad  psychological  effect  on 
the  personnel.  They  felt  hemmed  in  and 
were  generally  not  up  to  par.  This  con¬ 
dition  aroused  our  tenant’s  concern  and 
steps  were  taken  to  correct  it.  Merely  by 
inserting  shadow  boxes  with  window  frames 
and  sash  to  give  the  appearance  of  windows, 
the  desired  remedy  was  found,  and  com¬ 
pletely  did  away  with  the  prevailing 
boxed-in  feeling. 

It  is  important  that  instructions  be  given 
to  tenants  desiring  to  make  an  alteration  to 
their  premises,  so  that  the  building’s  rules 
and  regulations  are  made  known  to  them. 
It  is  also  important  that  tenants  supply  the 
managing  agent  with  a  complete  detailed 
plan  and  specifications  for  the  projxised 
alteration,  approval  of  which  must  be  given 
in  writing  by  the  managing  agent.  Quite 
often  a  tenant  completes  an  alteration 
which  doesn’t  conform  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Building  Department.  This  should 
not  be  permitted  to  happen. 

Real  estate  should  never  be  permitted  to 
deteriorate  because  of  premature  old  age 
or  because  of  lack  of  good  common  horse 
sense  with  respect  to  repairs  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  to 
invest  his  excess  earnings  in  improvements, 
for  if  the  building  isn’t  kept  in  excellent 
condition  when  income  is  at  high  level, 
what  will  happen  when  a  recession  occurs? 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  to 
whom  the  operation  of  real  estate  is  en¬ 
trusted,  to  intelligently  and  diligently  keep 
a  building  in  good  repair  and  up-to-date,  to 
periodically  inspect  the  building,  and  to 
convince  the  owners  of  the  property  that 
money  spent  in  preventive  maintenance 
will  bring  rich  rewards. 


hi  the  beginning  was  the  automobile.  In  our  country  there  are  now 
at  least  ^5  million  of  them,  and  each  one  needs  a  storage  space  20  bj  ' 
8  feet,  and  another  such  space  at  any  stopping  point  away  from  home.  ; 
If  these  required  “stopping’'  places  were  matched  end  to  end,  the)  \ 
would  stretch  single  file  around  the  world  almost  seven  times  at  the 
equator,  or  9/12  of  the  way  to  the  moon.  T he  increase  continues.  What 
does  it  all  mean  for  income-producing  real  estate? 

) 

HOW  PARKING  LEGISLATION  AFFECTS 

i 

INCOME  PROPERTY  I 


by  Edward  G.  Levinson 

I’l  BLici.Y-PRoviDED  GARAGES  and  off-strect 
parking  areas  for  congested  business  dis¬ 
tricts,  together  with  ordinances  requiring 
private  provision  of  off-street  parking  for 
new  construction  of  all  kinds,  tend  to  sta¬ 
bilize  or  increase  income  produced  from  the 
affected  properties.  Stabilization  must  be 
understood  to  mean  the  delay  of  a  trend,  us¬ 
ually  downward.  However,  such  bolstering 
will  not  stop  the  rapid  swing  to  decentraliza¬ 
tion,  Thus  income-producing  properties  in 
outlying  areas  and  outlying  centers  should 
also  benefit  from  the  preventive  effect  of 
such  legislation.  Income  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  lost  to  outlying  areas  by  downtown 
shopping  and  rental  centers  will  be  re¬ 
tained.  Little  change  in  existing  buying 
habits  will  result.  Proportionate  increase  in 
valuations,  sales  and  income  in  new  out¬ 
lying  areas  will  far  out  strip  increases  in 
downtown  or  older  areas.  Whatever  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  division  of  business  between 
areas,  off-street  parking,  when  provided, 

Mr.  Levinson  is  an  attorney  practicing  in  Chi¬ 
cago  with  the  firm  of  Foss  and  Schuman. 


stimulates  greater  spending  by  the  shopper 
and  wins  more  rental  from  a  tenant. 

KINDS  OF  CORRECTIVE  PARKING 
LEGISLATION  I 

There  are  two  main  types  of  corrective  | 
parking  legislation.  One  is  the  govern-  I 
mental  creation  of  large  areas  of  off-street  | 
parking  by  building  garages  or  parking  lots,  i 
In  this  way  more  parking  space  for  a  sur-  ? 
rounding  area  is  created  immediately.  It  is  j 
usually  a  device  used  to  aid  congested  shop-  i 
ping  centers  where  land  is  so  valuable  as  to  r 
preclude  adequate  private  supply  of  park-  | 
ing  space. 

The  second  type  of  corrective  legislation 
is  the  zoning  ordinance.  It  has  a  slower  ef¬ 
fect  and  prevents  new  construction  or  con¬ 
versions  from  increasing  the  parking  prob-  | 
lem,  and  is  intended  to  eliminate  existing  | 
parking  burdens  gradually.  Thus  new  con¬ 
struction,  whether  dwelling  or  commercial,  ^ 
is  required  to  have  adequate  off-street  park-  | 
ing  either  within  the  new  building  or  on  a  j 
parking  lot  nearby.  1 

An  important  section  usually  provides  for  j 
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the  gradual  elimination  of  non-conforming 
buildings  and  uses,  and  to  that  end  specifies 
that  the  parking  space  requirements  for 
new  construction  must  be  complied  with  in 
the  case  of  non-conforming  buildings  and 
uses  thereof  whenever  a  structural  change  is 
made,  additions  to  bulk  are  made,  the  build¬ 
ing  is  moved  on  the  lot,  restoration  after 
casualty  exceeds  50  per  cent  of  cost  of  re¬ 
construction  new,  or  vacancy  has  existed 
for  a  substantial  period. 

Since  non-conforming  uses  in  conforming 
buildings  also  tend  to  create  parking  con¬ 
gestion,  such  an  ordinance  will  also  specify 
that  non-conforming  use  cannot  be  ex¬ 
panded  within  the  building,  after  discon¬ 
tinuance  for  a  short  period  the  non- 
conforming  use  may  not  be  renewed,  and 
that  one  non-conforming  use  may  not  be 
substituted  for  another, 

Condemnation  power  is  also  provided  so 
that  particularly  harmful  situations  may  be 
eliminated  on  payment  of  due  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  owner. 

1  he  entire  concept  of  this  corrective  leg¬ 
islation  is  designed  to  promote  stability 
within  an  area  for  the  purpose  of  preserv¬ 
ing  or  increasing  property  values  by  elimi¬ 
nation  of  value-depressing  uses.  If  enforced, 
the  provisions  also  would  be  well  suited  to 
prevent  slum  conditions  and  over-crowding. 
Such  deterioration  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
duce  income,  but  does  usually  result  in 
a  change  of  ownership  and  a  decreased  tax 
base,  with  unfairness  to  other  taxpayers. 

Provision  of  adec]uate  off-street  parking 
is  similarly  required  of  existing  conform¬ 
ing  multi-unit  dwellings  or  commercial 
structures  upon  any  alteration  which  in¬ 
creases  density  of  use. 

Corrective  ordinances  usually  require 
only  token  off-street  parking  for  downtown 
structures.  The  last  intensifies  the  need  of 
city  space. 


WHAT  PARKING  LEGISLATION  MAY 
DO  FOR  INCOME  PROPERTY 

Large  garages  and  parking  lots  intro¬ 
duced  to  provide  adequate  and  accessible 
parking  for  downtown  central  shopping 
areas  would  help  to  preserve  for  a  long 
time  the  downtown’s  uni(|ue  advantage, 
which  is  the  wide  selection  of  shoppers’ 
items,  both  in  variety  and  price.  Lhe  basis 
of  downtown  commercial  values  to  a  large 
extent  is  this  unique  factor  which  brings 
shoppers  from  all  areas  into  the  downtown 
center.  As  the  downtown  area  is  made  more 
accessible,  the  less  likely  is  it  that  a  shopper 
will  settle  for  a  shopping  area  more  con¬ 
venient  but  with  a  narrower  shopping 
choice.  As  outlying  population  grows,  it  is 
able  to  support  centers  more  closely  rivaling 
the  downtown  center.  But  downtown  acces¬ 
sibility  should  counterbalance  any  tendency 
in  the  outlying  center  to  become  a  serious 
competitor  with  the  downtown  for  the 
shoppers’  goods  trade.  Thus  parking  space 
created  for  the  downtown  area  will  permit 
downtown  income  property  values  to  con¬ 
tinue  upward  at  a  faster  pace  than  if  such 
space  were  not  available,  and  should  pre¬ 
vent  the  decline  or  leveling  off  of  income 
from  lack  of  patronage  due  to  inaccessibil¬ 
ity  of  the  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  income  property  in 
outlying  shopping  centers  will  not  increa.se 
in  value  as  rapidly  as  if  it  had  the  surround¬ 
ing  growing  population  exclusively  for  its 
own  sales.  Nevertheless,  its  rate  of  increase 
in  value  will  far  exceed  the  rate  of  increase 
in  value  of  downtown  properties,  regardless 
of  parking  legislation. 

Since  availability  of  adequate  space 
downtown  is  only  one  factor  in  the  making 
of  a  decision  as  to  where  to  shop,  such  park¬ 
ing  space  would  not  cause  a  substantial 
change  in  what  is  now  the  habit  of  neigh- 
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borhood  buying  of  daily  convenience  items. 

As  older  outlying  shopping  centers  have 
been  swamped  for  parking  by  the  increase 
in  autos  and  the  increase  in  surrounding 
population,  the  provision  of  additional  off- 
street  parking  by  governmental  action 
would  renew  the  attraction  of  such  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  those  in  its  natural  selling  area,  and 
extend  that  area  at  the  expense  of  other 
centers. 

As  to  newly  created  or  future  shopping 
centers,  since  adequate  parking  is  a  re¬ 
quired  part  of  any  plan  and  taken  for 
granted  by  the  customer,  the  effect  of  cor¬ 
rective  legislation  is  to  base  future  income 
potential  on  population,  distance  from 
downtown,  and  income  strata  of  customers. 
Income  must  be  produced  from  the  natural 
field,  in  competition  with  the  big  down¬ 
town  store,  and  without  parking  being  a 
factor  in  attracting  customers  from  down¬ 
town  buying. 

Ordinance-type  legislation,  requiring  the 
provision  of  off-street  parking  as  part  of 
any  substantial  remodeling  of  existing  con¬ 
struction,  may  tend  to  keep  older  income- 
producing  commercial  properties  in  their 
present  dress  and  usage.  Thus  income  from 
such  properties  might  tend  to  decrease. 

The  ordinance  requiring  new  or  sub¬ 
stantially  altered  buildings  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  off-street  parking  for  tenants  affects 
the  future  of  residential  income  property. 
New  construction  with  such  facilities  would 
tend  to  be  more  desirable  to  a  tenant  than 
construction  without  it.  Such  desirability 
should  result  in  higher  income  for  such  a 
building  and  more  consistent  occupancy  in 
prosperous  times.  While  provision  of  off- 
street  space  means  higher  construction  cost 
per  unit,  the  rate  of  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  may  well  be  increased  by  rental  of 
garage  units  for  the  apartments.  Thus  in 
deluxe  apartments  in  Chicago,  for  instance. 


owners  are  being  paid  $35  a  month  addi-  t 
tional  for  garage  space.  The  sharpest  com  | 
petitive  effect  of  such  built-in  parking  space  ? 
would  be  greatest  in  areas  where  parking  is  | 
already  scarce,  but  it  will  also  be  found  in  i 
areas  not  so  congested,  where  most  new  f 
construction  is  located.  1 

As  long  as  the  demand  for  apartments  is  | 
sharp,  there  may  not  be  a  reverse  to  the  j, 
proposition  that  built-in  parking  space  en-  j 
hances  the  income  potentialities  for  multi¬ 
unit  apartments.  There  may  be  some  de-  | 
crease  in  ability  to  charge  high  rents  if  [ 
those  rents  already  closely  approach  or  ex-  j 
ceed  those  demanded  for  comparable  new 
construction  with  parking  added.  Such  fall-  | 
ing  off  of  return  would  probably  follow 
from  the  competition  of  newer  units  in  any  ^ 
case. 

In  the  case  of  medium  and  low-cost  rental 
units,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  provision  )| 
of  off-street  parking  in  new  construction 
would  afford  direct  competition  of  any  sort,  \ 
since  most  new  construction  is  in  the  upper 
price  ranges.  In  fact,  the  requirements  of 
the  corrective  ordinance  may  create  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  middle  and  low-income  \ 
apartments,  which  is  not  solvable  until  a  1 
glut  of  high-income  apartments  causes  a 
trickle  down.  However,  if  higher  rental 
older  construction  is  forced  down  in  rental 
price  to  compete  with  the  medium-priced 
unit,  the  entire  rental  price  structure  will 
be  forced  down.  Again,  it  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  absolutely  that  parking  facilities  are 
the  item  which  makes  competition  effective. 
Assuming  that  parking  is  an  effective  means 
of  competition  for  tenants  and  price,  one  | 
alternative  to  decline  in  income  from  older  1 
construction  is  the  expenditure  of  capital 
to  provide  such  facilities  as  may  be  needed 
for  parking  competition. 

A  further  consideration  is  the  possibility 
that  if  we  have  a  serious  decline  in  tenant 
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ability  to  pay  during  the  time  new  con¬ 
struction  is  still  amortizing  its  costs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  added  costs  of  parking  facilities, 
the  ability  to  cut  price  and  operate  profit¬ 
ably  may  well  be  the  basis  for  survival.  In 
this  case  the  new  buildings  with  parking 
space  could  not  compete  with  older  build¬ 
ings  which  do  not  have  parking  space. 

One  other  provision  sometimes  found  in 
such  zoning  ordinances— the  so-called  amor¬ 
tization  section— seems  a  clear  unconstitu¬ 
tional  taking  of  property.  The  objective  is 
to  eliminate  the  non-conforming  building 
gradually,  but  the  legislation  requires  that 
the  alteration  of  a  non-conforming  income- 
producing  structure  comply  with  off-street 
parking  recjuirements  or  else  the  structure 
must  be  torn  down  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  the  number  being  chosen  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sort  of  way  to  approximate  the  useful 
life  of  the  property. 

Lertain  other  provisions  of  such  ordi¬ 
nances  contain  possible  self-defeating  traps 
which  also  lessen  the  income  potential  of 
the  property  affected.  Thus  restrictions  of 
structural  change  and  changes  or  expansion 
of  use  tend  to  freeze  the  income  of  such 
property  into  a  diminishing  pattern  so  that 
a  distressing  eyesore  is  created,  with  the 
owner  unable  or  unwilling  to  abandon  or 
rehabilitate  the  property. 

This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  existing 
multi-apartment  structures  without  off- 
street  parking  facilities,  where  increased 
density  of  use  is  desired  but  alteration  is 
blocked  by  inability  to  assume  the  now  re¬ 
quired  burden  of  parking  space.  Such  a  re¬ 
quirement  tends  to  block  the  increase  of 
income  and  to  freeze  income  patterns  to 
present  general  uses.  However,  congestion 
is  prevented  to  some  extent,  and  the  level 
of  income  from  the  affected  property  and 
those  in  its  area  is  to  that  extent  kept  from 
declining. 


Another  possibly  destructive  effect  of 
the  usual  provisions  of  such  legislation 
lurks  in  the  seemingly  reasonable  require¬ 
ment  that  multi-unit  dwellings  provide  a 
higher  ratio  of  off-street  parking  for  two- 
and  three-bedroom  apartments  than  for 
one-bedroom  apartments  or  those  without 
a  bedroom.  If  builders  should  concentrate 
on  the  smaller  units,  and  auto  downpay¬ 
ments  no  longer  be  required,  as  may  hap¬ 
pen,  we  might  see  a  new  congestion  pile  up. 

TAX  ARGUMENTS 

One  point  much  mentioned  in  arguments 
for  parking  facilities  is  the  stake  held  by  all 
other  real  estate  owners  in  maintaining  the 
taxable  value  of  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict  and  deluxe  apartment  areas.  Such 
properties  pay  a  large  proportion  of  all 
real  estate  taxes.  Central  business  districts 
as  a  rule  vary  from  I/2  per  cent  to  2  per  cent 
of  a  city’s  area  and  pay  from  15  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  property  taxes.  If  their 
valuation  goes  down,  the  amount  collected 
from  the  owners  of  other  real  estate  must 
go  up.  If  new  values  go  on  the  assessment 
roles  in  larger  amounts  than  necessary  to 
provide  services  in  the  new  areas,  non¬ 
central  taxpayers  may  pay  little  more, 
though  they  might  have  paid  less  if  down¬ 
town  values  had  remained  high  or  in¬ 
creased.  The  degree  to  which  such  taxation 
is  passed  on  to  the  general  public  is  con¬ 
jectural  but  is  not  zero.  The  most  serious 
effect  could  be  the  lessening  of  city  services 
due  to  the  unwillingness  of  elective  offk  ials 
to  raise  funds  by  increased  taxation  in 
order  to  provide  services.  Tliis  situation 
could  increase  the  flight  to  the  suburbs. 

SOME  FACTS  OF  LIFE  ON  PARKING 
AND  RETAIL  SALES 

Parking  legislation  will  not  effectively 
decrease  the  flow  of  population  away  from 
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Comparison  of  Off-Street  Parking  Ratios  and  Sales  Ratios  for  Selected  Southern  Cities 


City 

Off-Street 
Parking  Spaces 
per  tfloo  pop. 

Columbus,  Miss.  .  .  . 

. 59 

Jackson,  Miss . 

. .H7 

Gadsden,  Ala . 

. 35 

.\nniston,  Ala . 

. 22 

.Sylacauga,  Ala . 

. 22 

Huntsville,  Ala . 

. 20 

Hattiesburg,  Miss.  . 

. '9 

Florence,  Ala . 

. '9 

Tupelo,  Miss . 

. '7 

Op>elika,  Ala . 

. lb 

Montgomery,  Ala.  .  . 

. '5 

Columbus,  Ga . 

. '4 

Rome,  Ga . 

.  5 

Meridian,  Miss . 

.  5 

LaGrange,  Ga . 

.  2 

Selma,  Ala . 

’ .  2 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  .  . . 

.  2 

old  centers,  nor  will  it  check  useful  de¬ 
centralization.  City  dwellers  and  shoppers 
are  not  pushed  out  of  the  city  by  lack  of 
parking  in  apartment  or  business  areas. 
I'he  push  is  supplied  by  the  new-found 
availability  of  house  and  lot.  Useful,  or 
economic,  decentralization  follows  such 
population  shifts.  Thus  the  grocer,  drug¬ 
gist,  baker  or  other  seller  of  daily  and  other 
gixxls  in  which  there  is  no  really  significant 
variation  in  price  or  style,  generally  leaves 
the  downtown  area.  Such  goods  are  best 
sold  as  close  to  the  dwelling  unit  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Similarly,  auto  display,  florists,  lum¬ 
ber,  hardware,  service  stations  and  other 
sales  operations  requiring  large  floor  areas 
can  and  should  move  out  of  the  high  rent 
downtowm  area.  In  each  case  the  customer 
gets  a  better  deal. 

Yet  good  parking  facilities,  such  as  are 
supplied  through  corrective  legislation,  ap¬ 
parently  have  a  solid  relationship  to  good 
sales,  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 


Rank 

Ratio  of  Retail 

Sales  to  Effectwe 

Buying  Income  , 

Rank 

1 

99 

9 

2 

«5 

'5 

3 

88 

'3 

4 

107 

8 

5 

•94 

3 

b 

213 

1 

7 

'  >9 

b 

8 

94 

10 

9 

2ob 

2 

10 

15b 

5 

1 1 

90 

12 

12 

93 

1 1 

'4 

87 

'4 

•4 

87 

•4 

•5 

82 

lb 

lb 

ibo 

4 

J7 

77 

>7 

Note 

that  these  figures. 

taken  from 

Chambers  of  Commerce  reports,  show  that 

eight  of 

the  top  ten  cities 

for  parking 

capacity 

are  also  on  top  for 

sales  ratio. 

Similar 

studies  in  New  England  show  a 

similar  relationship  of  six  out  of  ten.  Studies  [ 
in  Spokane  and  Hollywood  showed  that  , 
the  off-the-street  parker  bought  25  per  cent  ' 
to  50  per  cent  more  on  dollar  volume  than  | 
did  the  curb  parker.  I 

Not  necessarily  contradictory  to  these  | 
figures  are  studies  made  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  which  indicate  that  there  may  be  * 
little  if  any  relation  between  availability  | 
of  parking  and  buying  downtown.  Middle  t 
and  high-income  groups  in  Columbus  in¬ 
dicated  that,  although  immensely  annoyed  [ 
by  lack  of  parking,  they  would  nevertheless  , 
shop  downtown,  always  because  of  the  great 
selectivity  available,  and  that  they  would 
drive  only  and  not  take  a  bus.  Lower-  • 
income  groups  indicated  that  they  used  j 
mass  transportation,  but  did  not  criticize 
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Percentages  of  Sample  Placing  Certain  Disadvantages  of  Downtown  Shopping 

IN  1ST,  2ND,  AND  gRD  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 


Disadvantage 

First 

ORDFR  OF  CHOICF 

Second 

Third 

Composite 

Rank 

Difficult  Parking . 

•  •  •  -14'3 

18.2 

7.2 

I 

Too  crowded . 

. .  .12.8 

18.7 

'3-7 

2 

Congested  traffic . 

. . .  9.0 

20.8 

17.0 

3 

I'oo  far  to  go . 

. . .  7.0 

8.5 

11.3 

4 

T akes  too  long  to  shop . 

•  •  •  5-^ 

8.3 

8.7 

5 

Poor  public  transportation . 

■  •  •  9-5 

3.8 

2.2 

(i 

Unfriendly  service . 

•f) 

2.2 

.4-1 

7 

Cost  of  transportation  too  high.  . 

•  •  •  -7 

2.2 

1.8 

8 

Other . 

•  •  ■ 

'•.S 

— 

No  disadvantage . 

...  7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

- 

No  choice  . 

.  .  .  .7 

8.8 

25-3 

— 

rOTAL  . 

.  .  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

Percentages  of  Sample  Placing  Certain  Advantages  of  Sdhcrban  Shopping 

Center  in  ist. 

2Nu,  AND  3RD  Order  of  Importance 

OROKR  OF  CIIOICK 

Composite 

Adimntage 

First 

Second 

Third 

Rank 

Closer  to  home . 

. 45' 

12.8 

8.8 

1 

Parking  easy . 

234 

1.1.2 

2 

More  convenient  hours . 

.  9-5 

'5-5 

'5-4 

3 

Less  crowded . 

.  ().2 

1  7.8 

9.8 

4 

Do  not  have  to  dress  up . 

.  5-« 

9-7 

16.7 

5 

Friendly  and  courteous  clerks. 

.  2.0 

4-7 

(i.o 

f) 

Less  noise  and  confusion . 

. 7 

3.0 

5.8 

7 

Clean  and  modern  stores . 

.  2.0 

2-3 

2.8 

8 

Other . 

.  1.8 

'•7 

0.7 

- 

No  advantage . 

.  5-3 

5-3 

.5-3 

— 

No  choice  . 

. 8 

3.8 

>4-5 

— 

TOTAL  . 

....  1 00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

neighborhood  shopping  centers  for  lack  of 
selectivity  in  merchandise.  The  following 
tables  of  preferences  expressed  by  Colum¬ 
bus  shoppers  reflect  the  above  in  part  and 
cast  general  light  on  shopper  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  downtown  and  suburban  shopping. 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  WIl  HOUT 
PARKING  LEGISLATION? 

In  commercial  and  multi-unit  apartment 
areas,  parking  congestion  will  increase  or 
decrease  as  a  function  of  population  and 


the  number  of  automobiles,  price  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  merchandise,  the  construction  of 
additional  multi-unit  structures,  and  the 
overlapping  of  congested  areas  of  different 
use.  Since  congestion  gives  impetus  to  de¬ 
centralization,  the  increase  of  congestion 
speeds  the  flight  from  the  center.  As  de¬ 
centralization  takes  hold,  congestion  prob¬ 
ably  decreases,  though  there  is  a  possibility 
that  parking  congestion  would  increase  be¬ 
cause  former  city  dwellers  who  previously 
used  mass  transjxirtation  now  drive  in  from 
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suburbia.  If  decentralization  provides  out¬ 
lying  centers  of  population  big  enough  to 
support  the  big  store,  this  store  and  the 
shopping  units  clustered  around  it  would 
supply  very  nearly  the  variety  of  goods  and 
price  found  downtown,  which  would  leave 
little  economic  reason  for  making  the  trip 
downtown. 

If  such  suburban  centers  grow  and  be¬ 
come  over  crowded,  convenience  goods  cen¬ 
ters  will  tend  to  spring  up  in  subsidiary 
interception  spots.  As  a  result,  downtown 
commercial  income  property  and  the  older, 
crowded  neighborhood  or  suburban  center 
would  become  so  unpleasant  and  inefficient 
that  they  might  well  lose  a  substantial  per 
cent  of  their  present  and  potential  middle- 
income  buyers,  (high-income  buyers  tend¬ 
ing  to  disregard  the  inconvenience).  The 
result  would  be  a  decline  in  sales  volume 
to  a  point  between  that  enjoyed  at  present 
and  that  which  would  be  the  result  of 
patronage  solely  by  mass  transportation 
shoppers.  Commercial  property  in  the 
newer,  more  spacious,  but  thickly  populated 
areas  would  increase  in  value  at  least  pro¬ 
portionately  to  the  increase  in  sales,  both 
to  a  larger  buying  public  and  to  shoppers 
who  now  buy  entirely  outside  the  down¬ 
town  area  rather  than  splitting  their  pur¬ 
chases  by  trips  downtown. 

Congestion  affecting  the  accessibility  and 
enjoyment  of  multi-unit  apartments  cannot 
help  but  make  similar  units  with  parking 
space  and  more  pleasant  surroundings 
worth  more,  whether  such  worth  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  higher  rental  or  in 
terms  of  more  complete  occupancy. 

The  effect  of  unlimited  parking  conges¬ 


tion  would  therefore  be  to  take  some  oil 
the  cream  off  the  value  of  downtown  in  | 
come  property,  and  similarly  for  unfavor- 1 
ably  located  multi-unit  property.  This  re  | 
suit  would  be  immediate  and  would! 
increase  as  congestion  increased,  or  as  con  | 
gestion  approached  maximum  and  leveled  I 
off  in  old  centers.  Increase  of  values  in  | 
newer  centers  would  neverthele.ss  continue  I 
to  increase  as  population  increased  suffi  j 
ciently  to  bring  about  maximum  use  of 
outlying  commercial  facilities  and  to  sup  i 
port  downtown-type  selection  and  competi  f 
tion.  I 

Very  appreciable  damage  would  be  done  jj 
to  those  multi-unit  apartments  which  are 
adjacent  to  shopping  centers  and  which 
tend  to  create  an  overlapping  congestion 
parking  problem,  since  the  usual  noise,  dirt  : 
and  inaccessibility  increase  the  danger  to 
children, 

A  further  result  of  such  general  conges  [ 
tion  would  be  the  encouragement  of  con 
struction  of  competing  properties  in  other 
areas,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  built. 

If  such  construction  represents  surplus,  it 
would  contribute  to  an  early  period  of  j 
saturation  or  overbuilding,  with  resulting  ji 
serious  loss  of  income  to  all  types  of  income  | 
property.  If  such  reaction  is  joined  by  | 
enough  additional  depressing  factors  in  the  | 
economy,  there  may  be  a  reduction  of  con-  | 
gestion  by  recession  caused  by  lack  of 
money  to  spend.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  | 
however,  that  this  tendency  could  so  change 
the  traffic  situation  as  to  reach  a  point 
where  the  older,  closer-in  facilities  would 
seem  attractive  enough  to  reverse  the  flight  | 
outward.  1 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRT,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


How  to  gripe 

You’ll  enjoy  reading  a  booklet  prepared 
by  R.  li.  Wyland,  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations,  P.  Lorillard  Company,  1 19  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  18.  It  points  out  the 
reasons  why  employees  should  “get  things 
off  their  chests”  and  then  proceeds  to  tell 
them  the  proper  procedure  for  doing  so.  It’s 
refreshing  to  see  a  company  that  realizes 
that  employees  sooner  or  later  will  have 
something  to  gripe  about,  and  then  sets  up 
procedures  to  make  these  gripes  work  con¬ 
structively  rather  than  destructively.  The 
idea  has  implications  not  only  for  our  own 
employees,  but  for  contractors  doing  work 
for  us.  Get  a  copy  and  see  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  set  one  up  for  your  own  company. 
We  might  find  it  profitable  to  do  some 
constructive  griping  ourselves,  when  we 
see  things  that  could  be  improved. 

Concrete  patches 

You  may  wish  to  try  a  new  “concrete 
glue”  manufactured  by  General  Materials 
Company  for  small  patches  on  concrete. 
The  colorless  material  aids  in  bonding  new 
patches  to  old  concrete.  Soluble  in  water  in 
its  original  form,  when  dry  it  is  waterproof 
and  acid  resistant.  It  is  supposed  to  allow 
feathering  of  edges,  and  is  quite  possibly 
all  right  in  those  areas  where  casters,  skates, 
etc.,  will  not  be  used. 


Foot-ease  matting 

k'mployees  who  must  stand  for  long 
periods  on  hard  surfaces  sometimes  develop 
physical  aches  and  pains  that,  while  distant 
from  their  feet,  are  the  direct  result  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  their  arches.  United  States  Rubber 
C^ompany  has  a  rubber  sponge  foot-ease 
matting  that  has  a  layer  of  sponge  rubber 
backing  up  the  exposed  surface  of  durable 
rubber  compound.  The  matting  comes  in 
36-inch  wide  strips  25  yards  long,  but  can 
probably  be  obtained  in  smaller  lengths 
from  a  dealer  at  an  increase  in  price. 

Spandr elite  glass 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  has  a  new  product, 
enameled  glass,  to  add  to  its  already  lengthy 
list  of  products,  .\ctually,  the  enamel  is  not 
enamel  at  all,  but  a  vitreous,  or  ceramic 
material  which  is  fused  to  the  glass  with 
heat.  It  has  almost  unlimited  color  possi¬ 
bilities  and  is  for  use  on  decoration  of 
exterior  walls  (although  personally  we 
think  it  may  have  some  interior  applica¬ 
tions  also).  The  colors  are  opaque  and  come 
in  eight  standards  plus  the  standard  type 
of  color  matching.  Since  the  glass  is  the  side 
which  is  on  the  outside,  the  colors  are  com¬ 
pletely  protected  from  scratching  or  other 
abrasion. 

If  you  are  considering  the  decoration  or 
redecoration  of  one  of  your  store  fronts. 
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this  new  material  should  be  considered  as 
one  interesting  possibility. 

Fiberglas  panes 

Don’t  overlook,  the  possibility  of  replac¬ 
ing  broken  window  panes  with  Fiberglass. 
While  cost  will  keep  you  from  replacing  all 
windows  at  one  time,  the  best  prospects  are 
the  ones  which  will  get  broken  regularly. 
Such  windows  are  those  in  basements  at  the 
back  of  buildings,  on  alleys,  and  in  some 
types  of  commercial  and  industrial  property. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  the  Fiberglas 
is  not  only  that  it  is  less  fragile  than  glass, 
but  that  it  is  opaque,  transmitting  light 
and  breaking  it  up.  The  material  can  be 
obtained  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

No-drip  plastic  coating 

This  is  not  the  coating  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  before  for  bathrooms,  but  a  new 
coating  material  which  forms  a  seamless, 
moisture-proof  surface.  It  can  be  used  on 
plaster,  metal,  concrete  and  brick,  but  was 
designed  primarily  to  counteract  corrosion 
and  keep  condensation  from  occurring. 
Therefore  it  is  not  generally  suitable  from  a 
decorative  standpoint.  The  item  is  avail¬ 
able  from  J.  W.  Mortell  Company,  Burch 
Street,  Kankakee,  Illinois.  They  have  a 
booklet  available  that  is  quite  extensive;  if 
you’d  like  to  look  it  over,  it’s  free. 

By  the  way . . . 

In  the  event  you’re  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  to  let  the  light  in  but  keep  people 
from  looking  in,  the  research  engineers  at 
New  York  University  have  developed  just 
such  a  paint.  It  blocks  out  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  light.  It’s  fairly  inexpensive. 

Check  heat  losses  now 

Winter  is  the  time  to  check  for  heat 
losses  in  buildings.  Calking  and  weather¬ 


stripping  that  has  worn  out  may  be  seen 
sometimes  by  the  way  snow  melts.  Roofs 
upon  which  the  snow  melts  too  fast  show 
heat  losses.  In  taller  buildings,  the  problem 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  hot  air 
rises  in  the  building  and  cold  air  enters  at  | 
the  bottom  floors.  This  creates  a  draft  effect, 
which  makes  it  essential  that  lower  and 
upper  floors  in  particular  be  well  controlled 
against  heat  losses  and  entrance  of  the  cold. ; 

Ludox  ^ 

Ludox  is  a  new  ingredient  of  waxes  de-  ! 
veloped  by  DuPont,  which  gives  an  anti  ,, 
slip  character  to  waxed  floors.  Ludox  is  a ! 
colloidal  silica  or  sand  particles  of  a  par 
ticular  type,  which  holds  the  wax  particles  j 
together  and  presents  a  snubbing  effect 
despite  high  gloss  retention  in  the  wax.  If 
you  use  wax  in  public  places,  it  is  worth 
checking  on  your  present  wax  to  find  out 
if  this  safety  factor  has  been  added. 


Air  conditioners  and  winter 

Many  buildings  have  added  to  their  own 
income  by  making  arrangements  to  remove, 
store  and  install  tenants’  air  conditioners. 
In  our  city,  for  example,  the  alternative 
to  the  building  doing  it  for  a  charge  is 
left  up  to  the  individual  tenant.  But  if  he 
doesn’t  do  it  himself,  the  charge  from  an 
outside  storage  company  is  $35.  Any  build 
ing  which  has  central  air  conditioning  will 
doubtless  already  have  had  it  winterized  by 
the  experts.  Deterioration  sets  in  rapidly 
in  systems  which  are  not  properly  serviced. 


Perma-Stone  I 

Many  an  otherwise  dreary  building  could  | 
be  improved  by  a  facing  of  some  kind  ap  1 
plied  to  the  Hrst  story.  Perma-Stone  is  one 
of  the  materials  commonly  used  on  a  single  I 
residence  to  bring  it  up  to  par:  it  also  has 
excellent  application  to  the  multiple  dwell- 


j  Maintenance  Exchange 

I  ing  field,  when  an  increase  in  rents  or  occu- 
i  pancy  is  desired.  An  effect  of  modernization 
is  rapidly  created  with  this  material. 

Remodeling  creates  the  need  for  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  analysis  first  to  see  whether  the 
area  can  stand  a  better  building,  rent-wise. 
But  often,  newer  buildings  will  be  found 
nestling  between  existing  buildings,  mak- 
^  ing  the  old  look  shabbier  but  at  the  same 
time  raising  the  level  of  the  neighborhood. 

Fences 

A  trip  to  Colorado  convinced  us  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  some  of  the  new 
)  fence  designs  which  are  inexpensive  and 
yet  give  a  new  atmosphere  to  a  building. 

I  Particularly  outstanding  are  the  new  basket 
weave  fences,  finished  in  a  dark,  natural 
brown.  They  lend  privacy  to  the  walk,  give 
an  air  of  exclusiveness,  and  are  eye-catchers. 

Circuit-breaker  fuses 

Every  once  in  a  while  one  realizes  that 
something  taken  for  granted  to  be  widely 
known  is  not  at  all  widely  known.  A  per¬ 
fect  example  is  the  circuit-breaker  built  in 
the  form  of  ordinary  individual  fuses. 

’  These  fuses  shoot  out  a  little  switch  when 
the  wire  is  overloaded  or  shorted,  and  shut 
I  off  the  current.  Instead  of  having  to  peer 
I  through  a  mica  window  for  wornout  fuses, 

<  the  one  which  has  been  shorted  or  over¬ 
loaded  is  immediately  obvious  from  the 
^  position  of  the  switch, 
i  After  the  source  of  the  overload  or  short 
has  been  located,  instead  of  replacing  the 
fuse  you  remake  the  contact  with  the  switch. 

I  A  simple  process,  yet  many  buildings  keep 
on  buying  the  old  fuses  just  as  if  the 
*  circuit-breaker  fuses  did  not  exist. 

Plywood  now  three  dimensional 

For  many  decades  we  have  thought  of 
plywood  as  only  having  two-dimensional 

I 


_ _ 

decorative  advantages.  All  of  a  sudden,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  that  by  using  quarter-inch 
plywood  panels,  cutting  slits  and  inserting 
dowels  or  spacers,  a  whole  new  and  limitless 
range  is  possible  in  decorative  effects  for 
ceilings,  room  dividers,  fences.  If  you  want 
to  see  some  of  the  possibilities,  check  page 
200  of  the  October  (1955)  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens.  You  will  also  be  little  less 
than  amazed  to  see  what  can  be  done 
decoratively  with  half-rounds,  nails,  etc., 
applied  to  plywood  backings  for  attachment 
to  present  walls. 

Magnesium  anodes 

Out  of  a  clear  sky  we  suddenly  discover 
that  rust  and  corrosion  are  created  by  elec¬ 
tric  currents.  What  happens  is  that  all 
ferrous  metals  have  points  that  create  cur¬ 
rents.  When  there  is  no  water  present, 
either  in  the  form  of  vapor  in  the  air  or 
water  in  direct  contact,  nothing  happens  to 
these  currents.  But  the  minute  water  does 
touch  them,  the  current  moves  out  from 
some  points  and  contacts  other  points  of 
the  surface.  When  the  current  leaves  a 
point,  the  ferrous  metal  changes  its  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  and  rusting  takes  place. 

By  putting  a  magnesium  rod  in  the  water 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron  or 
steel,  the  process  of  rusting  is  halted  by 
reversing  currents.  The  reason  is  that  the 
magnesium  is  far  more  active  electrically 
and  sends  out  a  current  which  is  received, 
rather  than  thrown  off  from  the  iron  or 
steel.  So  it  is  the  magnesium  which  flakes  off 
in  tiny  flakes,  just  as  the  iron  and  steel  does, 
but  without  harm  to  the  iron  or  steel. 

The  best  practical  application  is  in  water 
tanks.  In  this  case,  a  magnesium  rod  is 
inserted  in  the  tank,  which  completely 
stops  corrosion  of  the  tank  itself.  Gradually 
the  magnesium  rod  “chips”  off  tiny  particle 
by  tiny  particle  until  it  is  completely  gone. 
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When  that  happens,  you  just  replace  the 
magnesium  rod.  Obviously,  it  is  cheaper  to 
replace  a  rod  than  it  is  to  replace  a  water 
tank. 

The  advent  of  dishwashers  and  automatic 
washing  machines  has  increased  the  neces¬ 
sity  or  desirability  of  the  use  of  these  sacri¬ 
ficial  magnesium  anodes.  The  reason  is  that 
automatic  washing  machines  require  higher 
degrees  in  temperature  of  the  water  to  oper¬ 
ate  efficiently,  and  more  and  more  buildings 
are  stepping  up  the  heat  of  the  water  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  tenants.  At  180  degrees  a  tank 
will  corrode  over  twice  as  fast  as  with  water 
at  140  degrees.  This  use  of  sacrificial  mag¬ 
nesium  anodes  has  other  applications  not 
so  readily  apparent.  But  for  the  hot  water 
heaters,  which  most  of  us  forget  about  until 
they  need  to  be  replaced,  they  are  real  gems. 

Incidentally. . . 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  is  a  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Corrosion  Engineers.  With 
their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  rust  to  the 
United  States  of  six  billion  dollars  a  year, 
a  healthy  slice  of  the  gross  national  income, 
this  problem  is  worthy  of  the  attention  that 
is  being  given  to  it. 

The  new  paints  work  on  entirely  dif- 
erent  principles.  Anti-corrosion  oils  even 
come  in  spray  cans.  The  new  VPI,  or  vapor 
phase  inhibitors,  come  in  crystals  or  as 
VPl-impregnated  paper.  All  add  up  to  rapid 
reductions  in  this  cost  of  corrosion,  and 
corrosion  is  for  maintenance  men. 

Plastic  pipes 

Sooner  or  later,  more  and  more  buildings 
will  be  doing  a  good  deal  of  their  water 
piping  in  plastic  pipe.  But  before  letting 


a  plumber  or  someone  else  talk  you  into 
installing  some  in  trouble  spots,  you  should 
understand  that  there  are  some  definite 
limitations  to  all  plastics.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  Association  of 
the  Plastics  Industry  is  to  get  companies 
which  fabricate  in  plastic  to  keep  from  us¬ 
ing  the  wrong  plastic,  or  the  wrong  grade, 
for  a  particular  application. 

Some  plastics  have  dehnite  odors  and  the 
ability  to  impart  unwanted  flavors,  as  the 
people  who  purchased  the  polyethylene 
flasks  have  found  out  when  they  tried  to 
drink  the  liquor  stored  therein.  No  amount 
of  explanation  of  the  advantages  of  an  un¬ 
breakable  flask  is  going  to  make  that 
Canadian  Club  taste  any  better  on  the  fish¬ 
ing  trip. 

Yet  polyethylene  is  one  of  the  common 
plastics  used  in  pipe  for  low  pressure  water 
service.  Since  the  water  must  stand  before 
taking  up  the  flavor,  the  tester  may  think 
that  there  is  no  taste  imparted. 

Cellulose  acetate  butyrate  in  pipes  has 
a  sour  odor  which  may  or  may  not  be  im¬ 
parted  to  water.  We  haven’t  tested  this 
aspect  of  it  yet,  because  one  whiff  of  the 
stock  pile  was  enough  for  us.  In  addition, 
this  plastic  will  break  down  under  chlo¬ 
rination  and  most  large  city  water  systems 
use  chlorination  at  some  time  or  all  of  the 
time. 

In  addition,  some  plastics  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  droop  even  though  cold,  and  this 
applies  to  practically  all  of  the  thermo¬ 
plastics,  which  are  those  plastics  which  can 
be  reformed  with  heat  as  compared  to  the 
thermo  setting  plastics  such  as  the  phenolic 
in  your  telephone,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
formed  through  reheating. 
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J^ew  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager"  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

ROBERT  E.  HARRISON 
8644  WiLSHiRE  Boulevard 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

Born,  Akron,  Ohio,  January  28,  1922;  associated 
with  The  Beaumont  Co.  as  property  management 
supervisor;  has  five  years  of  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  residential  and  commercial  buildings;  mem¬ 
ber,  Beverly  Hills  Realty  Board;  attended  I  REM 
management  course  in  San  Francisco  (1955);  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles,  Beverly  Hills, 
Brentwood,  Santa  Monica,  Westchester,  and  Re¬ 
dondo  Beach. 

E.  TENNYSON  MOORE 
4151  E.  Carson  St. 

Long  Beach,  California 

Born,  Cambridge,  Maryland,  1916;  has  owned  and 
operated  Moore  Realty  for  10  years;  experience  in¬ 
cludes  brokerage  and  building  as  well  as  manage¬ 
ment  of  single-family  dwellings  and  duplexes; 
received  a  B.A.  degree  at  UCLA  and  an  M.A.  degree 
at  Univ,  of  Southern  California;  spent  four  years 
teaching  in  Long  Beach  City  Schools  and  has  since 
lectured  in  extension  courses  in  these  schools;  he  is 
*955  president  of  the  Long  Beach  Board  of 
Realtors;  holds  membership  in  the  local  C  of  C, 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  in  the  Society  of  Residential  Ap¬ 
praisers;  professional  territory  covers  the  cities  of 
Long  Beach  and  Lakewood,  and  Orange  and  Los 
.\ngeles  counties  in  California. 

BERT  J.  FRIEDMAN 
9021  Beverly  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calieornia 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  September  16,  1910; 
established  a  real  estate  firm  in  his  own  name  in 
1950  specializing  in  building  and  management  of 
commercial  buildings;  he  recently  created  and  built 
■  2  store  buildings  known  as  Southern  California 
Home  Furnishings  Center;  his  12  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field  also  includes  commercial 


brokerage  and  management  of  apartment  and  office 
buildings;  he  received  a  B.S,  degree  Cum  Laude  at 
Lehigh  Univ.  and  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  C  of  C  and  the  Los  Angeles  and  Beverly 
Hills  Realty  Boards;  professional  territory  covers 
Beverly  Hills,  West  Los  Angeles  and  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

PETER  H.  PECKHAM 
300  First  National  Building 
San  Diego,  California 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  August  24,  1926; 
property  manager  for  Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company; 
experience  includes  appraising,  mortgage  lending 
and  management  of  residential  and  commercial 
properties;  received  a  B.A.  degree  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  member  of  San  Diego  Realty  Board  and 
Kiwanis,  Lions  and  Rotary  Clubs;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  San  Diego  City  and  County. 

JOHN  F.  ZURN 
1571  Fourth  Avenue 
San  Diego,  California 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  16,  1898;  operated  a 
general  real  estate  and  insurance  office  in  Chicago 
for  five  years  prior  to  moving  to  San  Diego  where, 
•'1  1953.  he  became  associated  with  John  Burnham 
&  Co.  as  property  manager;  has  been  engaged  in  all 
phases  of  the  real  estate  business  for  25  years;  as¬ 
sociate  member  of  San  Diego  Realty  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Chicago  and  San  Diego. 

GEORGE  L.  FISHER 
715  Averill  Street 
San  Pedro,  California 

Born,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  February  4,  1907;  has 
operated  a  general  real  estate  office  under  his  own 
name  for  two  years;  spent  five  years  in  the  property 
management  field  and  for  ten  years  was  district  man¬ 
ager  of  Equitable  Life  of  New  York;  experience  also 
includes  brokerage,  building,  appraising  and  mort¬ 
gage  lending;  is  a  commodore  of  the  So.  Calif.  Yacht¬ 
ing  Assoc,  and  West  Coast  Yacht  Club  and  director 
of  the  National  Aeronautic  Assoc.;  holds  member¬ 
ship  in  the  San  Pedro  Realty  Board  and  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Long  Beach  Symphony  Orchestra: 
professional  territory  covers  southern  California. 

LOUIS  A.  DIXON 
158  Temple  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Born,  Nottingham,  England,  September  15,  1905 
and  became  a  U.  S.  citizen  in  1912;  treasurer  of 
James  D.  Kauffman,  Inc.;  24  years  of  experience  in 
appraising  and  management  of  residential,  store 
and  office  buildings;  is  secretary  of  the  New  Haven 
Real  Estate  Board  and  serves  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  Connecticut; 
member,  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers  the 
•State  of  Connecticut. 

J.  WYATT  GRIFFIN 
144  N.  E.  Second  Avenue 
Miami,  Florida 

Born,  Blakley,  Georgia,  April  27,  1905:  for  the  past 
23  years  has  been  associated  with  H.  H.  Trice  &  Co. 
as  office  manager  and  property  manager;  attended 
I  REM  management  course  in  Miami  (1948)  and 
has  taught  property  management  at  University  of 
Miami;  experienced  in  management  of  all  types  of 
property  including  apartments,  duplexes,  stores, 
downtown  commercial  and  small  office  buildings; 
also  experienced  in  brokerage,  mortgage  lending 
and  appraising;  has  served  as  vice  president  and 
director  of  Miami  Board  of  Realtors  and  was 
awarded  its  “Outstanding  Realtor”  trophy  in  1953: 
member  of  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers 
Miami,  Miami  Beach,  Coral  Gables  and  Hialeah. 

HARRY  J.  SONZ 
>595  Washington  Avenue 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Born,  Warsaw,  Poland,  March  12,  1909;  operates  a 
general  real  estate  office  under  his  own  name;  for  25 
years  has  engaged  in  real  estate  brokerage,  mort¬ 
gage  lending,  building  and  management  of  resi¬ 
dential  and  commercial  property;  member  of  Miami 
Beach  Realty  Board  and  C.  of  C.;  chairman  of  youth 
work  for  Exchange  Club;  professional  territory 
covers  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Miami  and  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

EDWARD  A.  BOL1.es 
741  Bishop  Street 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Born,  Ticonderoga,  New  York,  July  24,  1905;  es¬ 
tablished  a  real  estate  office  under  his  own  name  in 
1945  following  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  with 


the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Corps;  his  21  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  include  brokerage,  apprais 
ing  and  management  of  apartment,  office  and  store 
buildings;  served  as  president  of  the  Honolulu 
Realty  Board  (1949),  as  a  director  of  the  Board 
(1945-51)  and  as  chairman  of  the  Real  Estate  Li¬ 
cense  Commission,  T.  H.  (1946-51);  he  is  a  member 
of  AIREA,  Natl.  Assoc,  of  License  Law  Officials  and 
Tax  Appraisal  Committee  of  the  Territorial  Tax 
Office;  has  lectured  on  real  estate  principles  and 
appraising  at  University  of  Hawaii;  professional 
territory  covers  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 
and  the  outside  islands. 

ROSS  J.  BEATTY,  JR. 

332  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  16,  1905;  has  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  field  for  20  years;  for  the 
past  10  years  has  managed  the  estate  of  Leander  J. 
McCormick  and  served  as  general  manager  of  the 
McCormick  Estate  funds;  he  is  president  of  the 
Michigan  Boulevard  Association  and  a  director  of 
the  University  Club  of  Chicago;  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  former  president  of  the 
Realty  Club  of  Chicago;  professional  tcrritor)’ 
covers  the  Chicago  area. 

ALAN  M.  PURLING 

308  W.  Washington  Boulevard 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Saukville,  Wisconsin,  April  lo,  1905;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Lang,  Weise  &  Celia  as  salesman  and 
building  manager  since  1954;  formerly  for  6  years 
was  vice  president  of  Arthur  Rubloff  &  Co.;  17  years 
of  experience  in  real  estate  brokerage  and  manage¬ 
ment;  served  as  vice  president  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board  in  1953  and  is  presently  chairman  of 
the  Renting  and  Management  Division;  he  is  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  Chicago  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  and  for  5  years  was  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Assoc,  of  Loft  Buildings;  member,  Natl.  Assoc, 
of  B.  O.  &  M.;  prominent  speaker  on  real  estate  sub¬ 
jects  and  author  of  articles  on  building  manage¬ 
ment  for  trade  magazines;  professional  territory 
covers  the  Chicago  area. 

HOWARD  E.  ZIMMERMAN 
10  S.  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Bellwood,  Illinois,  January  23,  1929;  in  1952 
following  service  in  the  U.  S.  .\rmy,  entered  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Leo  Price  &  Son  as  manager  of  apart¬ 
ments,  stores,  offices,  loft  and  industrial  properties; 
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received  a  B.A.  degree  at  University  of  Illinois  and 
attended  IREM  management  course  and  mainte¬ 
nance  school  in  1953;  member  of  Chicago  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Chicago 
and  suburban  areas. 

J.  CLIFFORD  DOIRON 
6so  Florida  Street 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Born,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  June  24,  1916;  part¬ 
ner,  J.  T.  Doiron,  Realtor;  his  22  years  of  experience 
in  the  real  estate  held  includes  appraising,  mortgage 
lending,  brokerage,  insurance,  construction  and 
management  of  all  types  of  properties;  received  a 
B.A.  de^ee  at  Louisiana  State  University  where  he 
has  instructed  courses  in  salesmanship  and  real  es¬ 
tate;  serves  on  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Board  of  Realtors  and  is  director  of 
the  Board’s  annual  Appraisal  School;  member  of 
,\1REA;  associate  member,  SRA;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

O.  ELLSWORTH  STEVENS 
1261  E.  Belvedere  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Born,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  September  2,  1910;  as¬ 
sociated  with  W.  Burton  Guy  &  Co.  Inc.;  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  the  management  of  large  apartment 
buildings  for  the  past  6  years;  he  is  president  of  the 
•Apartment  House  Owners  Assoc,  of  Maryland,  a 
past  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Loch  Raven, 
and  member  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Baltimore; 
contributes  a  regular  news  column  to  the  Board’s 
monthly  publication;  professional  territory  covers 
Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

SAMUEL  P.  BACKMAN 
31  Exchange  Street 
Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Born,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  1898;  owner  of  Samuel 

P.  Backman  Company;  33  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  including  construction  work,  appraising, 
brokerage  and  management  of  houses,  apartment, 
store  and  office  buildings;  director  of  Lynn  C.  of  C. 
and  YMCA;  past  president  and  director  of  SRA;  he 
is  a  director  of  NAREB,  a  member  of  Lynn  Real 
Estate  Board  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Real  Estate  Association;  professional  territory  covers 
Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

CLINTON  P.  HILL 
45  Milk  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Born,  Medford,  Massachusetts,  February  ig,  1914; 
president  and  treasurer  of  Hill  Management  Corp., 


Hill  Construction  &  Eng.  Corp.  and  Cleaning  Main¬ 
tenance,  Inc.;  for  the  past  20  years  has  engaged  in 
real  estate  brokerage,  mortgage  financing,  apprais¬ 
ing  and  management  of  residential,  store  and  office 
buildings;  received  an  .4.B,  degree  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege;  serves  on  the  Trustee  Insurance  Comm.,  as 
chairman  of  the  Program  Comm,  and  as  a  director 
of  the  Rental  Housing  Assoc.;  member,  NIREB, 
B.  O.  &  M.  Assoc,  and  Boston  Real  Estate  Board: 
professional  territory  covers  Boston  and  Greater 
Boston. 

EDWARD  T.  HACKER 
SS1I/2  W.  Washtenaw 
Lansing,  Michigan 

Born,  Lansing,  Michigan,  December  20,  1926;  en¬ 
tered  Edward  G.  Hacker  Co.  in  1951  where  he  has 
engaged  in  real  estate  brokerage,  appraising  and 
property  management;  received  a  B.A.  degree  from 
Michigan  State  University  and  is  a  director  of  the 
real  estate  alumni  of  Michigan;  attended  IREM 
management  course  (1955)  and  maintenance  school 
(1953);  member  of  Lansing  Jr.  C.  of  C.  and  Lansing 
Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers 
Lansing  and  East  Lansing. 

ALBERT  PLANTAN 
1222  Baker  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Born,  Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  Canada,  June  29,  1898;  en¬ 
tered  the  real  estate  field  in  1919  following  service 
in  World  War  I;  since  1941  has  been  employed  by 
Warner  Holding  Company  as  superintendent  of 
buildings;  experience  also  includes  appraising, 
mortgage  lending,  insurance  and  construction;  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  in  Niagara  Falls 
(1955);  holds  associate  membership  in  Minneapolis 
Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  the 
City  of  Minneapolis. 

JOHN  R.  MAENNER 

808  City  National  Bank  Building 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  January  1,  1925;  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  T.  H.  Maenner  Co.,  real  estate  firm,  and 
president  of  Maenner-Built,  Inc.,  a  construction 
company;  six  years’  experience  in  management  of 
apartment  and  office  buildings,  appraising,  and 
mortgage  lending;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Omaha;  attended  IREM  management 
course  in  Omaha  (1954);  treasurer  of  Omaha  Real 
Estate  Board  and  member,  Omaha  Home  Builders 
Assoc.;  professional  territory  covers  Douglas  and 
Sarpy  Counties  in  Nebraska. 
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JAMES  E.  McCLAIN 
514  Landis  Avenue 
Vineland,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Wildwood,  New  Jersey,  July  2,  1922;  entered 
the  real  estate  business  in  1945  as  a  partner  of  Ack¬ 
ley,  McClain  &  Co.  and  organized  a  mortgage  and 
brokerage  firm,  James  E.  McClain,  Inc.,  in  1952:  he 
is  an  active  corporate  officer  in  a  building  corpora¬ 
tion;  engages  in  mortgage  lending,  appraising  and 
management  of  houses,  apartments  and  store  build¬ 
ings;  attended  I  REM  management  course  in  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  (1955);  he  is  1955  president  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Board  of  Realtors;  a  member 
of  the  City  Industrial  Commission  and  Vineland 
Rotary  and  Elks  Clubs;  professional  territory  covers 
Cumberland  and  Salem  Counties  in  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  C.  CUSHMAN,  JR. 

281  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  September  24,  1912: 
entered  the  real  estate  business  in  1936  as  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  Cushman  &  Wakefield, 
Inc.;  president  and  director  of  D.  A.  Cushman 
Realty  Corp.;  director,  352  Corporation;  director 
Lexington-First  Avenue  Assoc.;  serves  on  the  Rental 
Conditions  Comm,  and  Natl.  Assoc,  of  B.  O.  &  M. 
Cx>mm.  and  as  a  director  of  the  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  of  The  Real  Estate  Board  ot  New  York,  Inc.; 
received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Amherst  College;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  of  apartment,  store  and 
office  buildings;  professional  terri.ory  covers  New 
York  City. 


sociated  with  the  mortgage  division  of  The  Hanover 
Bank;  was  vice  president  of  the  Continental  Realty 
Investing  Co.,  Inc.  for  10  years  and  in  1941  joined 
Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.,  Inc.  as  vice  president; 
specializes  in  management  of  co-operative  apart¬ 
ments;  holds  membership  in  The  Real  Estate  Board 
of  New  York,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  New 
York  City. 

LESLIE  B.  RUSSELL 
60  E.  Forty-Second  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Born,  London,  England,  April  15,  1904;  associated 
with  Wood  Harmon  Corp.  in  New  York  for  4  years 
and  in  1954  became  management  supervisor  in  the 
firm  of  Helmsley-Spear;  has  specialized  for  25  yean 
in  apartment  and  office  building  management; 
holds  membership  in  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New 
York,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  lower  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

PAUL  H.  WHITEHEAD 
362  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  July  18,  1901;  vice 
president  of  James  Felt  &  Co.;  formerly  for  14  yean 
was  assistant  vice  president  of  L.  J.  Phillips;  25 
years  of  experience  in  management  of  apartment, 
store  and  office  buildings;  received  a  B.A.  degree  at 
University  of  Michigan;  has  lectured  on  property 
management  in  courses  offered  by  the  Westchester 
Real  Estate  Board;  member  of  The  Real  Estate 
Board  of  New  York,  Inc.;  professional  territory 
covers  Westchester  County  and  New  York  City. 


HENRY  W.  LUDMAN 
93  Worth  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Born,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  July  26,  1907;  associated 
since  1936  with  Durand  Taylor  Company  as  sales¬ 
man,  member  of  executive  committee  and  manage¬ 
ment  supervisor;  experienced  in  management  of 
residential  and  store  buildings,  real  estate  brokerage 
and  mortgage  servicing;  salesman  member  of  The 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Inc.;  member  of 
Salvation  Army  Assoc,  and  Arkwright  Club  of  N.  Y.; 
professional  territory  covers  the  borough  of  Man¬ 
hattan  in  New  York  City. 


STEPHEN  E.  GUTLEBER 
96-21  Rockaway  Boulevard 
Ozone  Park,  New  York 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  November  1,  1910;  for 
the  past  22  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  and  is  the  principal  and  owner  of  the  Cor 
win  Gutleber  Agency,  established  since  1879;  he  is 
a  management  broker  and  appraiser  for  the  VA; 
holds  membership  in  the  Long  Island  Real  Estate 
Board,  AIREA,  and  SRA  and  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Richmond  Hill  Rotary,  Insurance  Agents  Assoc, 
of  Queens  Co.,  and  Central  Queens  Chapter  of  the 
Long  Island  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Queens,  Kings  and  Nassau  Counties  in  N,  Y. 


JOSEPH  M.  REGAN 
15  E.  Forty-Ninth  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Born,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  May  27,  1898;  has 
been  affiliated  with  real  estate  since  1917  when  as¬ 


EMERSON  R.  BOYD 
1027  Enquirer  Building 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Born,  Newport,  Kentucky,  December  3,  1902;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.  in  the  property 
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management  department;  has  specialized,  for  12 
‘  years,  in  management  of  single-family  residences, 
I  store  and  office  buildings;  holds  membership  in  the 
f  Cincinnati  Real  Estate  Board,  Covington  Lodge 
i  of  Elks  and  Optimists  Club;  from  1930-46  he  was 
i  instructor  in  business  education  at  West  Night  High 
School;  professional  territory  covers  Ohio  and 
northern  Kentucky  as  well  as  business  properties  in 
II  midwestern  states. 

R.  J.  TOOMEY 

330  S.  W.  Sixth  Avenue 

Portland,  Oregon 

Born,  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  February  28,  1891;  as¬ 
sistant  trust  officer  of  The  Bank  of  California,  N.  A., 
where,  since  1931,  he  has  been  in  charge  of  all  real 
estate  held  in  the  Trust  Department;  experienced  in 
management  of  all  types  of  property,  mortgage  lend¬ 
ing  and  appraising;  attended  IREM  management 
course  in  Portland  (1947);  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Trust  Assoc,  of  Oregon  and  as  secretary  of 
SRA;  holds  membership  in  the  Portland  Realty 
Board,  C.  of  C.  and  Natl.  Insurance  Buyers  Assn.; 
professional  territory  covers  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

JUNIUS  H.  GARRISON,  JR. 

S.  C.  National  Bank  Building 
Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Born,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  November  27, 
1924;  secretary,  Alester  G.  Furman  C>o.,  Inc.;  has 
engaged  in  management  of  all  types  of  properties 
for  the  past  4  years;  experience  also  includes  ap¬ 
praising,  brokerage  and  mortgage  lending;  received 
a  B.A.  degree  at  Furman  University  and  attended 
IREM’s  management  course  in  Chattanooga  (1955); 
member,  Greenville  Real  Estate  Board  and  C.  of  C.; 
professional  territory  covers  Greenville  Co. 

B.  LAMAR  RANKIN 
709  Chestnut  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Born,  Athens,  Tennessee,  October  19,  1928;  assist¬ 
ant  appraiser  and  manager  of  properties  for  Real 
Estate  Management,  Inc.;  formerly,  for  2  years  was 
executive  director  of  the  Athens  Housing  Authority; 
has  3  years  of  experience  in  management  of  resi¬ 
dential  and  commercial  buildings;  received  a  B.S. 
degree  from  University  of  Tennessee  and  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Chicago  (1953);  holds 
membership  in  Chattanooga  Board  of  Realtors, 
Property  Managers  Assoc,  and  Jr.  C.  of  C.;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Hamilton  County,  Tennessee, 
and  Walker  and  Catoosa  Counties  in  Georgia. 
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JEFFERSON  D.  MARKS 
*803-81  Madison  Building 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Born,  Crowley,  Louisiana,  September  19,  1902;  pres¬ 
ident,  J.  D.  Marks  Realty  Co.;  32  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate,  specializing  in  appraising  and 
management  of  all  types  of  property;  has  served  as 
president,  secretary  and  as  treasurer  of  SRA;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  Memphis,  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  and  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory 
covers  Shelby  County  in  Tennessee. 

TAYLOR  H.  MERRILL 
19  W.  South  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Born,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  2,  1906;  assistant 
general  manager,  Zions  Securities  Corporation;  has 
been  in  the  real  estate  field  for  23  years  and  for  the 
past  15  years  has  been  engaged  in  maintenance  of 
the  church  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  responsible 
for  the  records  of  the  Building  Department;  pres¬ 
ently  devotes  full  time  to  management  of  the  church 
commercial  properties;  holds  membership  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Real  Estate  Board;  received  an  A.B. 
degree  at  University  of  Utah  and  attended  IREM 
management  course  in  Chicago  (1953);  professional 
territory  covers  the  U.  S.,  principally  Utah,  Idaho, 

Arizona,  California,  and  western  Canada. 

1 

MAX  E.  ENGEMAN 
2  East  Broadway 
Salt  I.ake  City,*Utah 

Born,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  5,  1913:  assist¬ 
ant  vice  president  and  manager  of  Real  Estate  Sales 
and  Property  Management  Departments  of  Union 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  served  as  chairman  of  the  Social 
Affairs  Comm.  (1953)  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mul¬ 
tiple  Listing  Comm,  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board;  has  been  engaged  in  management  of  all 
types  of  property  for  15  years;  experience  also  in¬ 
cludes  mortgage  lending,  insurance  and  brokerage; 
attended  IREM  management  course  (1955)  and 
maintenance  school  (1952);  professional  territory 
covers  Salt  Lake  and  Davis  Counties  in  Utah. 

GILMAN  COOLEY 
3824  Kecoughtan  Road 
Hampton,  Virginia 

Born,  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  May  24,  1892;  for 
the  past  8  years  has  managed  the  Hampton  Office  of 
Drucker  and  Falk;  1 1  years’  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  residences,  apartment,  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings;  attended  IREM  maintenance  school  in  Chi- 
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tago  (1953);  holds  membership  in  the  Newport 
News  Real  Estate  Board  and  local  Kiwanis  Club; 
professional  territory  covers  Hampton,  Newport 
News,  and  Warwick,  Virginia. 

ERNEST  R.  AUSTIN 
629  Hornby  Street 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 

Born,  Vancouver,  Canada,  May  20,  1909;  entered 


A.  E.  Austin  &  Co.  Ltd.  in  1930  where  he  holds  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  president;  has  specialized  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  single-family  houses,  apartment,  store  and 
office  buildings  for  25  years;  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Commerce  degree  from  McGill  University  and  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  in  San  Francisco 
(1955);  holds  membership  in  the  Vancouver  Real 
Estate  Board  and  is  a  foreign  affiliate  of  NAREB; 
member  of  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade;  professional 
territory  covers  Greater  Vancouver. 


Statement  Required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  Amended  by  the  Acts 
of  March  3, 1933,  and  July  2, 1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233)  Showing 
the  Ownership,  Management,  and  Circulation  of 
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1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher, 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  22  W.  Monroe  St., 
Chicago  3.  Ill.;  Editor,  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  73  W.  Mon¬ 
roe  St..  Chicago  3.  III.;  Managing  editor,  Olive  Dyer,  22 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. ;  Business  manager,  Olive 
Dyer,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name 
and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  there¬ 
under  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a 
partnership  or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  (non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion),  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 


3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are : 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi¬ 
ties  in  a  capacity  other  thai  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 
otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  show-n  above  was:  (This  information  is 
required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and  triweekly 
newspapers  only.) 

JAMES  0.  DOWNS,  JR.,  Editor 
and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  September,  1955 
EVE  B.  JAESCHKE  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  March  10,  1957) 
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|ame.s  j.  Spatz,  Executive  Vice  President 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  111. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  ji,  iq^8 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  111. 

George  C.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  ). 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

Carl  \.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lloyd  E.  Peterson . Omaha,  Nehr. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harold  J.  Rifder . Chicago.  Ill. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  ig^j 


.\.  T.  Beckwith . 

W'lLLIAM  S.  Brenza . 

Bertram  A.  Druker.  . . . 

Hal  Easton . 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

William  D.  Galbrf.atii 
Albert  T.  Grimstead.  . . 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 

Charles  J.  Kydd . 

John  J.  Lawler,  Jr . 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk _ 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  . . . 

Carlton  Schultz . 

Irving  F.  Truitt . 

Richard  V,  Works - 


. Miami,  Ha. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Omaha,  Nehr. 

.Newport  News,  Va. 
. . . ,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 
. . .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
..East  Orange,  N.  J. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

..Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
...New  Orleans.  La. 

. Cleveland,  Ohio 

- Norfolk,  Virginia 

. Dallas,  Texas 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  ji,  iq^6 

Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Can. 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Damian  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS, 

Wll.I.IAM  S.  Everk  i  i  .  . 

Maxine  R.  Hammond 

Henry  Miller,  Jr _ 

Robert  Padgett . 

Di'rand  Taylor . 

Felix  Thoeren . 

R.  B.  Wagcoman.  ... 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  . . . 


1 956— Continued 

Representing  Hoard  of  Directors,  MAKER 
(To  be  appointed) 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Ormonde  A.  Kiej . Washington,  I).  C. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Stanley  W,  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Eos  .4ngeles,  Calif. 


. Chicago,  111. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

.G)lora<lo  Springs,  Colo. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

....  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
.Alliuquerque,  New  Mex. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. . .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1955 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Charles  B.  Swensen,  President 

283  Central  Avenue . Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Frank  B.  Maring,  First  Vice  President 

24  Commerce  Street . Newark,  N.J. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  Second  Vice  President 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Third  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.J. 

Vincent  A.  Buono,  Fourth  Vice  President 

73  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  T  reasurer 

200  Marne  Avenue . Haddonfield,  N.J. 

Alereo  London,  Secretary 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Craves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Harold  E.  Waldron,  President 

645  Hancock  Street . Quincy,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Dow,  Vice  President 

4  Brattle  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  G.  Kicgen,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
Jack  Caminker,  President 

3535  David  Stott  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  L.  Pienta,  Vice  President 

1432  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Roy  C.  Hestwood,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1027  Penobscot  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
William  J.  Sexton,  President 

goo  Wilshire  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Frankun  G.  Klock,  First  Vice  President 

28  North  Marengo  Avenue . Pasadena,  Calif. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  Second  Vice  President 

5134  North  Figueroa  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Allan  Storms,  Secretary-Treasurer 

760  South  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Sidney  A.  Schwartz,  President 

951  Penn  Ave . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  H.  Hacke,  Vice  President 

617  East  Ohio  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg,  Secretary-Treasurer 

630  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 

Milburn  j.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  President 

300  Independence  Avenue,  S.E . Washington,  D.C. 

George  E.  Lochte,  First  Vice  President 

1700  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 

James  A.  Hewitt,  Second  Vice  President 

1720  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  Secretary 

815  Eleventh  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C 

Lloyd  E.  Turner,  Treasurer 

600  Seventh  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
William  A.  Wurst,  President 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
John  W.  Boers,  Vice  President 

612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

Morris  W.  Turner,  President 

II  W.  Sixth  Street . 

Leemon  W.  Nix,  Vice  President 

1754  Utica  Square . 

Lister  C,  Greene,  Secretary-Treasurer 
820  S.  Main . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

Theodore  J.  Weber,  President 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . 

Adolph  N.  Soell,  Vice  President 

III  N.  Fourth  Street . 

V.  C.  McKenzie,  Secretary 
6394  Delmar  Boulevard . 


•Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
.Tulsa,  Okla. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
.St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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NEBRASKA  IOWA  CHAPTER 


!  I, LOYD  M.  Peterson,  President 

300  First  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

1  5  Arthur  A.  Allwine,  Vice  President 

f.  Igji  S.  24th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

>  ;  Robert  R.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer 
j  515  S.  2oih  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
•  Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

:  4347  W.  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Gene  J.  Hartunc,  Vice  President 

1802  W.  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

1.  «  V.  L  White,  Secretary -Treasurer 
I  ztg  E.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Room  301 .  .Milwaukee,  Wise. 


DALLAS  CHAPTER 
.  C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . Dallas,  Tex. 

,  Durward  McDonald,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

I  602  Dan  Waggoner  Bldg . Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

;  E.  Morgan  Townsen,  Second  Vice  President 

'  700  Texas  Street . Fort  Worth,  Texas 

i  J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 
i  1209  Main  Street . Dallas,  Texas 

;  KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 

Harold  E.  Denny,  President 

921  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  |.  Ward  McPherson,  Vice  President 

■  Tenth  Street  and  Grand  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eleanore  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 
I  loog  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
John  D.  Snyder,  President 

i  466514  Freedomway,  West . 

William  J.  Martin,  Vice  President 

!  1 1  E.  Chase  Street . 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary-Treasurer 
410  Morris  Building . 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
'  Robert  Padgett,  President 

I  ig  E.  Pikes  Peak . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

I  Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Vice  President 

;  1712  Welton  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

'  Richard  F.  Leach,  Secretary -Treasurer 
I  First  &  Main  Streets . Pueblo,  Colo. 

t 

'  SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 

Stewart  Wicklin,  President 

>401  Sixth  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

T.  C.  Devereaux,  Vice  President 

500  Bank  of  America  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Victor  E.  Corrigan,  President 

131  Shoreland  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

Carl  G.  Harding,  Vice  President 

333  £.  Las  Olas  Boulevard . Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Eleanor  Egeland,  Secretary 

138  Shoreland  Arcade . Miami,  Fla. 

Arthur  E.  Wise,  Treasurer 

3620  S.  W.  20th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
Harry  D.  Dermon,  President 

106  Dermon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  S.  Palmer,  Vice  President 

158  Madison  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Taylor  H.  Bennett,  Secretary 

3169  Johnson  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Jack  Jacobson,  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jules  Saxe,  Vice  President 

1222  N.  Noriega  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Secretary 

I  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Treasurer 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Reid  J.  McClatchy,  President 

809  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  Vice  President 

815  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Grace  Sebastian,  Secretary-Treasurer 

21 16  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

A.  L.  Alcorn,  President 

33  W.  Washington  Street . . 

William  H.  Gerhardt,  Vice  President 

41 1  W.  Blackhawk  Street . 

John  R.  Higgins,  Treasurer 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Room  1506 . 

Ralph  D.  Price,  Secretary 
10  S.  La  Salle  Street . 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Donald  R.  Hueber,  President 

144  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thomas  C.  Keller,  Vice  President 

2o8  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  H.  Farrar,  Secretary-Treasurer 

124  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
.Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
.Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 
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GEORGIA  CHAPTER 


Robert  J.  Dotson,  President 

IIS  VV.  Congress  Street . Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 

488  Cherry  Street . Macon,  Ga. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Arthur  Eckstein,  President 

370  Seventh  Avenue . New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris  Spear,  Vice  President 

408  Fifth  Avenue . New  York,  N.Y. 

Harriet  Bensley,  Secretary -Treasurer 

149  Street  &  Third  Avenue . New  York,  N.Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 


Frank  W.  Nolan,  President 

and  and  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

8o50-35th  Avenue,  N.  E . Seattle,  Wash. 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Tex. 

Joe  M.  Sam,  Vice  President 

1820  Calhoun  Avenue . Houston,  Tex. 


Ben  B.  Neuhaus,  Secretary-Treasurer 

818  Union  Natl.  Bank  Building . Houston,  To 

OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
William  W.  Barendrick,  President 

200  Alderway  Building . Portland,  Ore 

John  S.  Baily,  Secretary 

225  S.  W.  Broadway . Portland,  Ore 

VIRGINIA.  CHAPTER 
Wineree  H,  Slater,  President 

410  Virginia  Building . Richmond,  Vj 

E.manuel  E.  Falk,  Vice  President 

134  Twenty-sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Vj 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond,  Vj 

GREATER  CH.ATTANOOGA  CHAPTER 
R.  Roscoe  Jones,  President 

301  McCollie  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tent 

Chas.  D.  Moore,  Vice  President 

1 18  E.  Eighth  Street . Chattanooga,  Tent 

J.  R.  Light,  Secretary-Treasurer 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tent 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 

Raymond  Bosley,  President . Toronto,  Canad 


^Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 

r 

f  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEM  ENT 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION,  1955 


Llovd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

George  Brusfi . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Textbook  ix  College  Contacts  Committee 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

Speakers’  Bureau  and  Panels  Committee 

Charles  Ciiristel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jules  Saxe,  Vice  Chairman. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Instruction  and  Training  Committee 
Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


57  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Vice  Chairman 

. New  Orleans  La. 

56  Chas.  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  j. 

Publications  Committee 

55  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

57  William  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

55  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 
55  Robert  T.  Hichfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

Research  Committee 

55  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

56  George  Pipe,  Vice  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

Standards  &  Planning  Committee 

57  George  Brush,  Chairman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

56  Felix  T.  Thoeren,  Vice  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

55  WiLUAM  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 


COMMITTEES,  1955 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WiLUAM  S.  Everett  Vice  Chairman. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Florida 

J.  Clydesdale  Cushman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Wm.  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  C.  Gcxwman  . Norfolk,  Va. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Quebec,  Canada 

Joseph  J.  Gumburg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

George  Ditson  Jones . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Frank  J.  Lort . Denver,  Colo. 

Frank  MacBrtoe,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Wm.  j.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

WiLUAM  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 


56  John  Ogden . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

55  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

55  Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

57  R.  B.  Waggoman . Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

56  F.  Poche  Wacuespack . New  Orleans,  La. 

57  Theodore  J.  Weber . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

55  Wm.  a.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman . Chicago,  HI. 

55  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

56  William  S.  Brenza . Miami,  Fla. 

57  Scott  N,  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

55  J.  T.  Chiott . Asheville,  N.  C. 

56  Charles  Christei . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  Edmund  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

57  Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

57  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

57  George  C.  Ewald . Detroit,  Mich. 

56  Emanuel  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

57  Elus  Goodman . Camden,  N.  J. 

57  T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

56  John  R.  Higgins . Chicago.  Ill. 

55  J.  E.  Hollenbeck . W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

57  Bret  Kelly . Pueblo,  Colo. 

55  A.  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tenn. 
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55  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  Rex  B.  Little . San  Diego,  Calif. 

57  George  F.  Locsite . Washington,  D.  C. 

55  Reid  J.  MoClatchy . Sacramento,  Calif. 

56  Dun  WARD  McDonald,  Jr . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

55  Vincent  Mead . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

55  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

55  Kenneth  R.  Rice . Norfolk,  Va. 

55  John  D.  Snyder . Baltimore,  Md. 

57  Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 

56  R.  Gordon  Tarr . '. . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

55  Feux  T.  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

56  John  B.  Wadsworth . Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

56  Richard  Works . Dallas,  Texas 

56  Harry  D.  Woodward . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 

57  Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman . Toronto,  Canada 

57  Carlton  Schultz,  Vice  Chairman . .  Cleveland,  Ohio 
56  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

55  David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City.  Mo. 

56  Hal  Eakton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

57  Stephen  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

55  L.  F.  Niles . Cambridge,  Mass. 

55  R.  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

56  R.  B.  Wagcoman . Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  CON^t|fli~rEE 
55  WiLUAM  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman. . .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

55  Warner  Baird,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago.  Ill. 

55  Arthur  Eckstein . New  Yorit,  N.  Y. 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

57  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 

55  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Advisory  Committee  on  By-laws  and  Regulations 

55  David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

55  Berkley  W,  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis.  Ind. 

55  Robert  T,  Hichfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

55  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

55  WiLUAM  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE 

55  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

55  Theodore  J.  Weber,  Vice  Chairman.  .St,  Louis,  Mo. 

55  A.  L.  Alcorn . Chicago,  Ill. 

55  Jack  Caminker . Detroit,  Mich. 

55  Victor  E.  Corrigan . Miami,  Fla. 

55  Harold  E.  Denney . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

55  Harry  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

55  Milburn  j.  Donohoe,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

55  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah.  Ga. 

55  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

55  Erwin  A.  Henschel . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

55  Donald  R.  Hueber . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

55  C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

55  Jaoi  Jacobson . San  Francisco.  Calif. 

55  William  J.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

55  Rxm  J.  McClatchy . Sacramento,  Calif. 

55  Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


55 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  . . 

55 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz. 

55 

Wm.  j.  Sexton . 

55 

Charles  B.  Swensen. 

55 

Morris  W.  Turner.. 

55 

Harold  E.  Waldron 

55 

Stewart  Wicklin  . . . 
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YOUR  GUIDES  TO  RICH,  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

IN 

The  Expanding  Real  Estate  Management  Market 


Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management 

A  complete  and  authoritative  text  on 
prop>erty  management  by  James  C. 
Downs,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Real  Estate 
Research  Corporation,  senior  partner  of 
Downs,  Mohl  and  Company,  nationally- 
known  author  and  lecturer 'on  real  es¬ 
tate. 

This  ready  reference  manual  and  hand¬ 
book  is  used  by  fifty  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  as  the  standard  text  in  real  estate 
courses.  New  Fourth  Edition,  expanded 
to  475  pages. 

Price  .  .  .  $5.75  a  copy. 


Journal  of  Property  Management 

The  official  publication  of  the  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management,  featuring 
practical  articles  by  top  authorities  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  dealing  with 
current  trends  in  property  management. 
Published  quarterly,  this  magazine  is 
available  on  a  subscription  basis  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

Subscription  rate  .  .  .  $5.00  a  year. 


RESEARCH  BULLETINS 

These  informative  bulletins  are  published  by  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  and  are  prepared  by  exp>erts  in  all  phases  of 
management.  Here  is  a  practical  guide  to  current  methods  as  well  as 
a  clearing  house  of  new  ideas  in  materials  and  equipment.  Formerly 
available  only  to  members  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment,  they  now  may  be  enjoyed  at  a  special  combination  rate  by  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Journal  of  Projjerty  Management.  Four  issues  of  the 
Journal  of  Property  Management  and  12  monthly  issues  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Bulletins  .  .  .  $12.50. 

To  Understand  Problems  of  Management 
Be  Prepared— Be  Informed 
Mail  your  order  for  these  official  publications  to: 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


22  West  Monroe  Street 


Chicago  3,  Illinois 


